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In Re: THE EXORCIST 


Dear CTB: I was glad to see (In CoF 22) 
such in-depth coverage of what I consider the 
best fantasy film of 1973, THE EXORCIST. 

I was especially Impressed by your interview 
with William Friedkin, the kind of cerebral 
material that your so-called “competition" 

Is incable of handling. 

It is unfortunate, though, that the film 
did not reach the potential that the book at- 
tained. There were a few major flaws that 
stood out. such as the cioseups on that terri- 
bly flawed makeup for the Regan demon; 
the now famous crucifix-masturbation scene, 
unlike the book’s description, etc. William 
Peter Blatty may not have had as much con- 
trol over the production as has been reported. 
Inadequate direction are to be blamed — not 
that Friedkin is a bad director, but that he 
was out of his own element. I would have 
liked to see Roman Polanski direct, not only 
because of his experience and skill but be- 
cause of his background in the genre: REPUL- 
SION. CUL-DE-SAC, ROSEMARY’S BABY, 
THE VAMPi RE K1 LLERS. etc. Otherwise, 
the cast, music and the balance of EXOR- 
CIST was very good, the best film of its kind 
since the minor classic THE OTHER: but, un- 
fortunately, a potentially very great film was 
just that, only "very good." 

Jim Wiiiiamson, 8549 Izard, Omaha. Neb. 


Dear CTB: According to Linda Blajr, the 
head turning trick was done with a life-sized 
look-alike doll created by casts made of her 
body. I completely agree with Joe Dante 
Jr.'s favorable assessment of the film. The 
acting is generally terrific, the effects beauti- 
ful (or should I say beautifully hideous?) and 
the story itself is striking. 

I feel that low budget "classics" such as 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD are largely 
overrated, and I found ROSEMARY'S BABY 
subtle to the point of being dull, but can un- 
derstand why many horror films have been 
unconscionably ignored simply because they 
are "horror films." 

THE EXORCIST is certainly one of the 
best publicized films Of our times, but it was 
word-of-mouth, not some historic ad cam- 
paign. that created the film's phenomenal 
success. That populairty can be bought is a 
myth dramatically disproved by CLEOPAT- 
RA, several Julie Andrews flicks and. most 
recently. THE G REAT GATSBY. 

THE EXORCIST will Justly be remem- 
bered as cCne of the greater films ever made, 
but Blatty's story was a natural with tremen- 
dous potential that would have possibly 
have been better served by any number of 
directors. Can you imagine what Kubrick 
could have done with such a story? (Inciden- 
tally, Kubrick was offered the story but in- 
sisted on producing which Blatty reserved 
for himself.) Or how about the old master, 
Hitchcock? And wouldn't it have been a gas 
to see Bogdanovich take a shot at something 
without nostalgia? Truth is, Friedkin's almost 
fanatical pacing left Blatty's theme In shreds. 
In spite of EXORCIST, I don't consider 
Friedkin a great director, at least not yet, but 

Clay Marceaux, P.O. Box 236, Gueydan, La. 


Dear CTB: I have always remarked on how 
mature CoF is, but after reading your feature 
on THE EXORCIST I have my doubts. In 
your prologue you state that some people 


faint while others vomit: I find this hard to 
believe. I saw the film after reading the book 
and seeing all the publicity. I had to hold 
back my laughter while watching this so-called 
"scarey" movie — it was a big put-on. Anyone 
who saw it and became ill obviously should 
not see a movie like that since they apparently 
are unaware that EXORCIST Is an Image, and 
a fictitious one at that. The film was blown 
completely out of proportion by publicity. 
The acting was flat and uninspired, and it 
cannot be compared to the book as it skim- 
med right over some of the very Important 
things that Blatty’s novel had to say. 

My main reason for writing, though, is 
that the most shameful section was in the 
article, "The Curse That Hangs Over the Exor- 
cist." When Friedkin said: "But after all I've 
seen on this film, I definitely believe in dem- 
onic possession." Doesn't he know that it Is 
only a movie? Or did he talk himself into 
believing that the film is a documented fact? 
Does he also believe that King Kong, the Fran- 
kenstein Monster and the Wolfman actually 
exist because he saw them in a film? 

Paul J. Collins, Jr., Amherst, New Hampshire. 

Dear CTB: Having learned the truth about 
Linda Blair's superb performance in your tre- 
mendous article on THE EXORCIST {that 
she had neither double nor stand-in, but was 
always In focus herself), I realize that the 
letter I had sent to her made a far-off-target 
guess (written before getting CoF). I had told 
her that I held to the “stand-in" theory about 
what happened on the movie set, because 
Warner Bros, would abide by California sta- 
tutes which were intended to protect minors 
from indecency. Well, I suppose that if she 
has finally read my letter. It would make her 
laugh at my stupidity. Perhaps at my hypo- 

1 was glad to see on page 45 a scene from 
my favorite serial. THE PHANTOM EMPI RE. 

I can still recall It vividly and could recite all 
the chapter titles. Supporting Gene Autry and 
Frankie Darrow were Betsy King Ross and 
two cowboy comedians. Dorothy Christie 
(who was in "Bright Eyes") was Queen Tlka, 
an excellent character role. I disagree with 
the review's statement about a "weak suppor- 
ting cast" not helping much. There was a 
strong plot and good characterizations, and 
also realistic planning of the lines. Some spe- 
cial effects were good, others laughable. It 
was the army of labor-saving robots that was 
badly planned, and also the all-purpose pyro- 
technics of radium power devices. The musi- 
cal score for Murania, like moody nostalgia 
for ancient Atlantis or Lemuria, became dog- 
eared from over-use, perhaps. 

V.M. Waage, 417 Michigan Ave., Duluth, 

Minn. 55806. 

— By the way, we all owe a big thanks to 
Steve Myers not only for helping create the 
Friedkin interview but for the Corman inter- 
view, concluded in this issue. The above are 
among the best expressed letters out of the 
many that have poured in since our EXOR- 
CIST issue — and all proving one thing: not 
only is this one of the most controversial 
films ever made, but one whose multi-face- 
ted qualities inspire many to play the Devil's 
advocate.-CTB. 

NOOOZ For ZARDOZ? 

Dear CTB: I think you missed the boat on 
your ZARDOZ article. Mr. Myers compared 


it with 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY many 
times. 1 feel that any such comparison can 
only be superficial. True, both were made by 
already well established directors; both are 
highly visual, high-budget SFantasy films, 
and both received predominantly negative 
reviews upon initial release; the similarity 
ends there. While 2001 is indeed a master- 
piece, ZARDOZ is a second-rate, run-of-the- 
mill movie. Despite all its gloss and publi- 
city, it's just another "What will the world 
be like after World War III" affair. While 
there Is nothing inherently wrong with this 
type of theme, it rarely lends Itself to being 
particularly profound or philosophic. The 
only imagination necessary for such a film 
is that needed to think up a new gimmick, 
whether it be apes or computers that take 

Still, director Boorman could have made 
ZARDOZ a fine adventure film. His premise 
of Eternals, curse by immortality, and Brutals, 
who mercilessly kill the "Sub-humans” (both 
ruled by the deity Zardoz] is essentially good. 
Unfortunately, he could not think of any- 
thing original to do with it, so he ended up 
with a mess of a movie. 

Nearly everything in it Is taken from ano- 
ther source. The Idea of preserving man's 
knowledge In a safe place during a time of 
turmoil comes from LOST HORIZON; the 
barbarian whose Intellectual capacity dwarfs 
that of any civilized man is TARZAN all over 
again. Similarities between PLANET OF THE 
APES and THE TIME MACHI NE are obvious 
also. One of the few original ideas, the one 
in which people are aged for their crimes, 
could have been most effective; but Boorman 
lacked the ability to do that, so he made it a 
big joke. Which, come to think of it, is what 
the whole movie turned out to be. 

Finally, stuck for an ending, Boorman has 
Zed solve the secret of the Tabernacle (which 
kept all the Eternals alive) and, by merely 
pointing a pistol, destroy the thing that the 
greatest geniuses never could. So, finally all 
the main characters die off, except Zed and 
the girl, who go off like Adam and Eve, and 
start a new world. Big deal. 

Brian Smith, 134 Arthur St., Garden City, 
N.Y. 11530. 

—ZARDOZ' derivativeness was on purpose, 
as was emphasezed strongly in our articles. 

So what? Point is that it’s one of the most 
non-linear, purest SFantasy films made. 
Boorman /usi about completely disregarded 
conventional attitudes; the basis for creati- 
vity is in not fretting over what others may 
think: just do it if you think it 's okay. -CTB. 

Dear CTB: I enjoyed the exposure you 
gave (in CoF 22) to THE MUTATIONS, 
ZARDOZ and MADHOUSE. I have seen all 
three, and by far ZARDOZ is the most ambi- 
tious SFantasy ever made since at least 2001. 

1 do feel John Boorman got himself a bit too 

clear in conceptual meaning. Consequently 
it's an ambitious failure that has just too 
many meanings, too many interpretations as 
though he himself was unsure of exactly 
what he wanted to say. Still, subsequent view- 
ings undoubtedly will reveal new revelations. 

MUTATIONS wasn't as bad I had origin- 
ally imagined. The cast carried it off with a 
minimum of self-indulgence, and the make- 
up/special effects were really very good. The 
freaks were horrible but fascinating to watch. 
Many touches, were sneaked from FREAKS. 
(Continued on p. 59) 


the twenty-five thousand dollar 

MONSTER 






W HEN Joseph E. Levine goes 
into a new fantastic film project, 
money is no concern. For Hercules 
and the Princess of Troy — pilot film 
for a TV series — Levine invested 
$25,000 in the monster alone! Famed 
Italian monster - maker Carlo Rom- 
belli went to work and designed the 
25-foot long bug-eyed sea creature 
seen on these pages. Steel, plastic 
and ten miles of wire were used in 
the construction. 

Affectionately dubbed Max by cast 
and crew during filming of the one- 
hour program in Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, the monster contains an elec- 
tronic system as intricate as the guts 
of a real monster! An IBM computer 
powers six large engines that animate 
Max, and two electronics experts 
manipulate the movements by remote 
control transistor radios. 

In the story, Max terrorizes the 
city of Troy. To appease the hideous 
creature, the citizens of Troy offer 
young girls for sacrifice each month. 
Diane Hyland— seen previously on 
Twilight Zone and Hitchcock— guest 
stars as the girl Max most wants to 
take to dinner. Hercules asks per- 
mission to vanquish the enormous 
beast, and you can see the results 
of his life-death struggle. 

Appearing as Hercules in the series, 
planned for the ABC-TV network, 
is Gordon Scott— who has had plenty 
of experience slaying monsters in 


films. But Gordon is best known for 
his portrayal of Tarzan. (Arriving in 
Hollywood on a Wednesday, he 
screen-tested for Tarzan on Friday 
and signed the contract on Satur- 
day!! Today, he personifies the 
legendary hero. “I figure if I m 
happy, that’s job satisfaction,” he 
smiles. ‘Tf the producers are happy, 
that’s job security. And if my fans 
are happy — that’s entertainment.” 

Other regulars are Mart Hulswit 
who plays Ulysses and Paul “The 


Mask” Stevens who appears as Di- 
ogenes. The “Princess of Troy” epi- 
sode was directed by Albert Band; 
a former assistant to John Huston. 
Band made his mark as a fright film 
director with I Bury The Living star- 
ring Richard Boone. tOne of the 
few low-budget horror movies select- 
ed for network telecasting. I Bury 
The Living displayed a directorial 
skill seldom found in films of the 
genre. ! 

-Wilbur Wholely 





Failing m its efforts to defeat the gallant warriors and friends of 
Hercules, the monster ends in inglorious defeat (bottom photo) 
and meets its demise. It even looks pretty dead, kaput, etc. 




FREAKS AND OT 


Above and below: scenes from FREAKS (1932). Opposite page: THE MUTATIONS 11974). 


When Columbia Pictures started to release THE MUTATIONS a few months 
ago {see complete details in CoF 22), it was inevitable, and obvious, that com- 
parisons would be made between it and FREAKS, certainly one of the most 
controversial and censored films of all time. 

Defying all precedents and fortunate in being produced in a more sophisticated 
generation, MUTATIONS is the first film in over 40 years to employ a full cast 
of actual real-life freaks, but also go further by integrating them within the 
framework of a chilling no-holds-barred sci-fi-horror thriller. 

Several tepid efforts have been made, of course, to emulate FREAKS, such as 
THE HOUSE OF THE DAMNED (1963), resulting in failure. 

Due to the unusual curiosity and demand that CoF's readers have evinced 
following our feature article on MUTATIONS, herewith then is the full story 
of its august and troubled progenitor, FREAKS. — CTB. 




HEH nuTATions 


By KEN BEALE 

"To me FREAKS is so loathsome that 
I am nauseated thinking about it. The 
producers give the excuse that these 
CTeatures are all in the circus ... But 
tlm dMS not give them the right to do 
with them as this picture does.” 

-Film reviewer in HARRISON’S 
REPORTS, 1932 
Out of all the many horror films, one 
stands out. Not so much for its mood of 
terror (althou^ there is plenty of that 
m the eerie climax) but because of its 
unique quality, There was never a pic- 
FREAKS before; there will 
probably never be again. 

^e screen has seen monstrosities 
aplenty: crawling, creeping, slimy hor- 
rors without number; deformed an^ hide- 
ous specimens of alleged humanity in as 
wild an array of shapes as the- imagina- 
Oon can conceive. But audiences, watch- 
ing these horrible creations, somehow 
were not too strongly affected. They 
• beneath the crippled exter- 

iors lurked entirely normal actors, ren- 


dered hideous by the makeup-mans art. 
Ur else, that toe grotesque creatures were 
animated models, brought to life by too 
rn^ic of toe camera. But FREAKS was 
different. Its chills had an extra quality, 
tor Its monstrosities were REAL; not 
made-up actors or synthetic dummies, 
but actual, hving, breathing human be- 
ings, deformed into their strange shapes 
by a vagary of nature. Yes, the horrible 
creatures you see m toe pictures accom- 
panying this article are not actors but 
genuine human oddities. 

It is this which provoked such re- 
actions as toe one above, quoted from 
a movie trade paper at the tone of toe 
bl^ release. Here are others: 

"Tbe difficulty is in telling whether it 
should be shown at the Rialto Theatre- 
where it opened yesterday— or in say 
toe Medical Center. FREAKS is no nor- 
m^ film, but whether it deserves toe 
title of abnormal is a matter of personal 
opinion. 

-N. Y. TIMES 

".. . a field day for lovers of the 



FREAKS. Below, a monstrous hybrid in MUTATIONS. 


Above: anomalies convening in 


macabre. ... To some it will be fas- 
cinating in its grotesqueries; others will 

find it revolting.” 

-N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 

"... I don’t think that everyone on 
earth should see it It’s certainly not for 
».cp.lble 

"As a horror story, it is either ^ 
horrible or not horrible enough, according 
to the viewpoint.” _ 


"Mr. Browning has always been an 
expert in pathological morbidity, but af- 
ter seeing FREAKS, his other films seem 
but whimsical nursery tales." _ 

-N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


FREAKS was written and directed by 
the late Tod Browning. A former circus 
performer, he got his start during the 
silent era; his first real success was THh. 
UNHOLY THREE. Made in 1925, this 
was a thriller about three circus per- 
formers who teamed.up to commit crimes. 


They were a ventriloquist ( Lon Chan- 
ey), a strong man (Victor McLaglen). 
and a midget (Harry Earles). It was re- 
made in 1930. as Chaneys only talking 






MU I A I IONS: below — the Venus fly-trap creature. Left: by popular demand a 
larger, clearer shot of Esther Blackmon, ttie Alligator lady. 


film, again with Browning at the helm. 

LONDON AFTER MIDNIGHT, made 
in 1926 with Chaney, was a horror film, 
even _ though the horror was “explained 
away" at the end. Browning remade it 
also, in 19.3.5, as MARK OF THE VAM- 
PIRE. Bela Lugosi starred. But hi.s most 
famous fright film was igSl’s DRAC- 
ULA, the Bram Stoker classic, which 
made Lugosi’s name synonymou.s with 
Vampire. 

D^ite Browning’s practised hand at 
the helm, FREAKS was not a success. 
H was a little TOO horrible. Audiences 
did not enjoy this particular brand of 
inght. Throughout flie years, this pic- 
ture has built up an almost legendary 
reputation, as the “ultimate" horror filni. 
It has been revived occasionallv. and 
the audience reactions have proven it has 
not lost its chilling power. But large- 
scale revival was never undertaken, and 
as far as the staff of FRANKENSTEIN 
can determine, it has never been seen 
on television. 

The plot of FREAKS revolves around 
the unhappy romance of two circus 
p^erformers: a midget (Harrv Earles, of 
THE UNHOLY THREE), ahd a trapeze 
artist Clropatra (Olga Baclanova). He 
falls hopelessly in love with the beauti- 


I..W 1 « I icyivo norriTic Venus tly-trap creature deals i 
clown Wallace Ford overhears the latest gossip in FREAKS. 


ful aerialist, but she ignores him until 
she learns he is heir to a fortune. Then 
she agrees to marry him, and lures him 
away from his midget fiancee ( Daisy 
Earles). Togefter with her lover, the 
circus strong man (Harry Victor), she 
plans to slowly poison the midget, and 
inherit his money. 

The rest of the freaks, who forms a 
kind of brotherhood, overcome their dis- 
like of Cleopatra and decide to admit 
her to their society. They have a ban- 
quet for the newly-wed couple. But the 
drunken bride rebuffs them, screams in- 
sults at fl»em, and storms out. 

The freaks do not forgive her. They 
keep watch on her, and learn of her evil 
plans. One stormy night she and the 
strong man prepare to murder the mid- 
get. But ffre other freaks arrive in time 
to prevent it. In the movie’s most ter- 
rifying scene, they chase the trapeze 
artist through the aark, rainswept woods. 
Wriggling and crawling along the 
ground, mey inexorably pursue her, and 
catch her. 

In the shocking epilome, we see that 
somehow Cleopatra has been turned into 
a freak like me others: she is on ex- 
hibit in an enclosure, as a bird-woman. 
The revenge of ffie freaks is complete. 



FREAKS: once beautiful Olga (above) is turned into a 
loathsome creature by the avenging freaks in retribution 
for her un«jnscionable evil. Below, right: nefarious Dr. 
Donald Pleasence held fast in a death-hold by his own 
creation, the Venus fly-trao monster. 






ADAPTED FROM DRAM STOKER’S NOVEL 


STARRING THE VOICE OF CHRISTOPHER LEE 


Name _ 
Address 


Mail cash, checks or money order to: 
GOTHIC CASTLE 
509 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


A unique achievement in full hi-fi sound 
drama: CHRISTOPHER LEE as he's never 
been seen or heard before, masterfully re- 
creating the horror novel classic not only 
as narrator, and starring as Count Dracula, 
but unleashing an entire range of his tal- 
ents as no other dramatic artist has in our 
time. A complete dramatization, with a 
dynamic musical score and sound track, 
you'll be thrilled and chilled as you listen 
to the story of the most famous Vampire 
of them all, and all that ensues when he 
leaves his Transylvanian castle to prey on 
the teeming metropolis of London. A re- 
cording milestone, you will agree with all 
the rave reviews that this is one of the 
greatest dramatic albums of all time. 
Complete in two (2) large 12-inch records. 
Each side average from about 26 to 30 
minutes. All total: nearly TWO HOURS 
running time. Only $7.95 (plus SBiSfor 
postage and handling). 

Sold, owned and distributed 
exclusively by CASTLE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN magazine. 




W hen we interviewed Boris Kar- 
lofF, he had just moved info on 
apartment in Kensington, a fashion- 
able London residential area. The 
presence of painters and the para* 
phernelia of inferior decoration did 
not lend itself to the sinister aimos- 
phere we had anticipated. Our 
knock was answered by the viva- 
cious Mrs. KarlofF who ushered us 
into the apartment, still in the pro- 
cess of being renovated. From a 
room hidden to our eyes came a 
greeting in that mild English voice 
famous throughout the world. Then, 
suddenly, Boris KarlofF stood 
framed in the doorway, much taller 
and better built than we had been 
led to believe by erroneous reports 
of a withered and declining 78- 
year old. Not at alll Standing be- 
fore us, he seemed to personify the 
radiant and mature good health 
associated with the British. 

A blue carpet led us to his cheer- 
ful and tastefully furnished study. 
Here was no somber corner of a 
cold Carpathian castle ... no hint 
of dark malevolent spirts. Instead, 
the warm London sunlight filtered 
through a large window. Cricket 
trophies and a bookshelf crammed 
with historical texts and volumes by 
the late Winston Churchill displayed 
the patriotic tastes of the very 
British Mr. KarlofF. The only disturb- 
ing accessory to the room was a 
silver oxygen cylinder which bore 
14 



Above: The Black Cat (1934). Left: Frankenstein (1931). 
Abbott & Costello Meet Or. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde (1953). 





mute testimony of a recent illness. 
Seated in comfortable armchairs, 
we began by showing a 1933 In- 
terview in which KarlofF had stated 
that he would not like to return to 
London because of the mony 
changes since his departure. How, 
we asked, did he find the old place 
in 1966? ... 

KARLOFF: Well, it's strange, of 
course. I found great changes when 
i first come home in 1933. Not so 
much in London— that was a rather 
peculiar thing. I found much more 
changes in the countryside because 
I left England in 1909 to go to Can- 
ada, and, in the interval, there had 
been the great advent of the motor- 
car, you see. That opened up great 
arterial highwoys and all the rest 
of it. There were lots of new build- 
ings and that sort of thing, of 
course. In London, with the smoke 
and the grime, they weather so 
quickly it all becomes part of the 
scene, you know, and you don't 
notice it so much. 

CoF: Do you think you could 
settle a very important biographic- 
al controversy . . . Are your real 
Christian names William Henry or 
Charles Edword? 

KARLOFF; William Henry! I don't 
know how that Charles Edward 
come obout. Somebody, when I 
was under contract at Universal, 1 
think, mode the mistake in the pub- 
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SON OF FRANKENSTEIN (1939). 

shot in continuity . . they're spread 
over so long a time. It's hard to 
sustoin a thing in film— especiolly 
when it's not known in which order 
it's going to be shown. 

CoF: What sort of films do you 
go to yourself? 

KARLOFF: I don't go a great deal, 
really. 

CoF: What about the rumor that 
it was Lon Chaney who introduced 
you to films? 

KARLOFF: Good heavens, no! I 
hod been on stage for ten years, 
and I found myself in San Francisco. 
A friend went to Los Angeles ahead 
of me; he was going to organize a 
vaudeville sketch at the Variety 
Stage. 1 came down to join him, 
but if didn't work out so I began as, 
an extra in films. When I was 
playing bits and small parts, 1 met 
Lon Chaney twice on the studio lot 
. . . but that's all. 

CoF: Most of your biographies 
list HIS MAJESTY, THE AMERICAN 
(1919) as your first film. 

KARLOFF: That is true. I was an 
extra in that with Douglas Fair- 
banks. 

16 


licity department. If a thing ever 
goes out, you know, it never dies; 
it crops up again and again. 

CoF: Were you born in Enfield 
or Dulwich? 

KARLOFF: Dulwich. 

CoF: Have you a personal prefer- 
ence for villainous parts? 

KARLOFF: No, not really. I think 
all actors get typed. I know they 
rebel against it. Some actors do . . . 
or they are supposed to ... I don't 
know if they realty do. But I think 
all actors are typed, and when you 
are typed, you're o very lucky man 
. . . because the audience has shown 
a preference. I think the audience 
must be your master. They've 
shown a preference for what they 
like to see you do, and I think 
you ought to stick to it. 

CoF: But you were able to get out 
of it with Colonel March, weren't 
you? 

KARLOFF: I don't quite under- 
stand what you mean by "get out 
of it." If you're thinking of the 
Frankenstein Monster, I only played 
him three times . . . and that was a 


long time ago. 

CoF: But one wouldn't really call 
him a villain . . . 

KARLOFF: No. I know when 
youngsters wrote to me at the time, 
if anything, they expressed great 
compassion for the Monster. 

CoF: Do you think this is because 
most of your villains have been vic- 
tims of circumstances? 

KARLOFF: Well, I think most vil- 
lains are . . . even in real life. 1 
hadn't thought about it particular- 
ly. I don't think the average chap 
who gets into trouble— call him a 
villain if you like— deliberately sets 
out to do that. 1 think people get 
caught up in things as they happen. 

CoF: You've worked in both films 
and theater . . . 

KARLOFF: Oh yes, I began in 
theater; I had ten years in the 
theater. 

CoF: Which do you prefer? 

KARLOFF: Theater-it's live, it's 
immediate, it's a sustained effort 
and it's in continuity. It's much 
harder work than films and much 
more difficult because films aren't 
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CoF: You didn't moke one pre- 
viously with Anno Pavlova . . 
THE DUMB GIRL OF PORTICI (1916)? 

KARLOFF; Not that I know of . . . 
(laughing) . . . Don't believe every- 
thing you readl 

CoF: There are many different 
accounts of how you were cost as 
the Monster in FRANKENSTEIN. 
What really happened? 

KARLOFF: What really happened 
was this: I'd been in a play in Los 
Angeles called THE CRIMINAL 
CODE. It was sent out from New 
York with four or five parts to be 
cast locally, and I hod the luck to 
get one that was very showy- 
small, but it was very showy and 
well spotted in the play. I think 
James Whale, the director, saw it. 
A few months later it was filmed. 
Because I'd been in the ploy, I 
had the chance to play the same 
part in the film, and I think he'd 
also seen that. I was working at 
Universal at the time, and James 
Whale was in the commisary hav- 
ing lunch. He asked me over to his 
table to have a cup of coffee and 
said he wanted me to take a test 


for the Monster. I can only assume 
that he had seen THE CRIMINAL 
CODE— either the play or the film. 
I didn't ask him, and he didn't 
tell me. 

CoF: Did you ever see the very 
first version of FRANKENSTEIN 
made in 1910 by Thomas Edison? 

KARLOFF: No, I never did. I 
didn't know it hod been made; it's 
news to me. I knew it had been 
done as a play— here in London, I 
believe. 

CoF: It's said that Bela Lugosi 
mode tests for the part. Did you 
ever see these? 

KARLOFF: No, I never did, but I 
was once told that he insisted on 
doing his makeup himself— and did 
this awful hairy creature, not at 
all like our Monster. 

CoF: How much of the concep- 
tion of the Monster's appearance 
came from Jack Pierce? 

KARLOFF: All of it . . . except for 
one very tiny detail. It was effec- 
tive because he experimented and 
tried all sorts of things. Finally, 
when we were in the last stages 


and getting it down to what it 
would be, my eyes seemed too 
normal and alive and natural for 
a thing that had only just been put 
together and born, so to speak. I 
said, "Let's see if we can do some- 
thing about it" . . . and we played 
around . . . and I said, "Let's put 
some putty on the lids." He put 
some putty on and shaped it so that 
the lids were the same . . . and 
that was it. It was trying to veil 
them . . . 

CoF: What kind of director was 
Whale? 

KARLOFF: Oh, a fine one ... a 
very fine director indeed. He did 
JOURNEY'S END, the play which 
R. C. Sheriff wrate. A very, very 
fine director indeed . . . 

CoF: Why was the scene with the 
little girl cut? 

KARLOFF: Well, that was the only 
time I didn't like Jimmy Whale's 
direction. We were on our knees 
opposite each other when the mo- 
ment came that there were na more 
flowers. My conception of the scene 
was thot he would look up at the 
little, girl in bewilderment, and, in 
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his mind, she would become a 
flower. Without moving, he would 
pick her up gently and put her in 
the water exactly os he had done 
to the flower— and, to his horror, 
she would sink. Well, Jimmy made 
me pick her up and do THAT [mo- 
tioning violently] over my head 
which became a brutal and delib- 
erate act. By no stretch of the im- 
agination could you make that in- 
nocent. The whole pathos of the 
scene, to my mind, should have 
been— and I'm sure that's the way 
it was written— completely innocent 
and unaware. But the moment you 
do THAT it's a deliberate thing . . . 
and I insisted on that part being 
removed. 

CoF: Of the three films in which 
you played the Monster, which did 
you prefer? 

KARLOFF: The first. In the second 
they mode a great mistake about 
which I also complained, but, you 
know, you don't have much say in 
it. The speech . . . stupid! My argu- 
ment was that if the Monster had 
any impact or charm, it was be- 
cause he was inarticulate . . . this 
great, lumbering inarticulate crea- 
ture. The moment he spoke you 
might as well take the mick or ploy 
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it straight. In the third one I didn't 
like it because they changed his 
clothes completely . . ■ wrapped 
him op in furs and muck, and he 
just became nothing. I mean the 
makeup, like the clothes, had be- 
come part of him. If you accepted 
the convention that he lived or 
came to live, as it were, at the end 
of the film . . . after practically 
being destroyed . . . you could ac- 
cept that he wore the same clothes 
to meet the script. So the first one I 
enjoyed . . . which was the best of 
the three. 

CoF: Several years later you 
made HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN in 
which Glenn Strange played the 
Monster . . . 

KARLOFF: That's right, and, in the 
meantime, it had been played by 
Lugosi and Lon Chaney Jr. . . . and 
then Glenn Strange. 

CoF; What did you think of 
Strange's Monster? 

KARLOFF: Well, he wasn't as 
lucky as 1 was. I got the cream of 
it, being the first. I know I wished 
him lots of luck . . . hoping it would 
do as much for him as it did for 
me, but . . . 

CoF: Have you seen any of the 
recent color versions? 

KARLOFF: No, I haven't seen any 
of them. I've seen a few of the so- 
called "horror" films made in Amer- 
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Bela Lugosi. What's your opinion 
of him? 

KARLOFF: He wos a very fine 
actor and a wonderful technician; 
in his younger days he hod been 
the leading man at the State The- 
ate in Budapest. Poor Bela had two 
troubles ... I think he remained 
slightly old-fashioned in his acting. 
He didn't grow with the times, and 
I think one must. He didn't really 
learn the language in which he 
earned his bread and butter, and 
that made it difficult for him. He 
was In America much longer than 
Peter Lorre. I've worked with both 
... in fact, we all worked together 
in a film with Kay Kyser. But there 
was no difficulty for Peter; he really 
got down to the language. Bela 
didn't, and I think that handi- 
capped him enormously. It was a 
pity. 

CoF: Were you helped In your 
Oriental roles— Fu Manchu and Mr. 
Wong— by diplomatic training? 

KARLOFF: I didn't have any. No. 
I had two elder brothers in the ICS, 
and two were in the consular serv- 
ice in China. The elder of the two— 
who still lives — was in the Foreign 
Office for many yeors in charge of 
Far Eastern affairs. I was supposed 


ica, and I think a mistake is made 
when they go in for shock for the 
sake of shock instead of letting it 
work out naturally from the story 
and situation and character. I think 
it really rather vulgarizes it. (It was 
with that in mind that I refused to 
play the Monster after the third one. 

I could see exactly what was going 
to happen.) The word "horror" is 
the wrong word I've always con- 
tended; it's pedantic, perhaps, but 
the meaning of the word "horror" 
is revulsion, and, of course, that 
isn't the idea at all. I think it 
rather lends itself to the cheapened 
quality that has crept in— which is a 
pity because these stories always 
hove an audience in spite of any 
changing fashions. I've thought it 
must be because they have their 
roots very deep in the various folk- 
lores and legends of every race in 
the world. You could make these 
films without dialogue. They would 
be better without dialogue. 

CoF: Did you enjoy working on 
THRILLER? 

KARLOFF: Very much, indeed. 
The man who produced it. Bill Frye, 
is a very good friend of my wife 
and I, and I have great respect for 
him. I think he's a wonderful pro- 
ducer and a great loss to television 
-he's gone to Columbia to make 
films. 

CoF: You made several films with 
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to go into the some service, bvt I 
didn't wont to. 1 couldn't pass the 
exam anyhow. I wanted to be an 
actor. I didn't have any. 

CoF: You made BLACK SABBATH 
in Italy. Did you enjoy working 
there? 

KARLOFF: Very much — except 
that it was brutally cold, and the 
hotel was a sort of marble palace. 
They don't warm up with one 
match being struck, and it was 
there that I got quite ill. I came 
back to England at the end of the 
film. I was able to complete it with 
a good deal of difFicutly; I was 
desperately ill that summer. I had 
a very narrow squeak, and it leff 
my lungs, as you can hear, very 
short-winded. I had pneumonia. 

CoF: Wasn't there an unusual 
ending to the story in the Italian 
version with the camera pulling 
back to show the Wurdulak on a 
rocking horse . . .? 

KARLOFF: Yes, it was a most 
amusing ending, really. Sort of 
getting on this rocking horse and 
everything. The producers in Holly- 
wood didn't like it, and they hod a 
very valid point. If there had been 
any suggestion of comedy in any 
of the three stories, then this would 
have tied in. But there was no sug- 
gestion whatsoever, and this would 
have come os such a shock that it 
would have destroyed the film. I 


don't know if they were right. I 
think they must have been because 
they are very intelligent men and 
very successful. [Nicholson and 
Arkoff of American-Internationol] 
They know their market, they know 
their field very well, and they've 
been extremely considerate to me. 
I'm most grateful to them. 

CoF: In 1953 you made another 
film in Italy-IL MOSTRA DELL'ISOLA 
— [The Monster of the Island] . . . 

KARLOFF: Oh, yes. Oh, God. 

CoF: Can you recall much about 
this one? 

KARLOFF: No.i haven't the least 
idea what it was like. Incredible! 
Dreadfull No one in the outfit spoke 
English; 1 don't speak Italian. Just 
hopeless. 1 had a very good time, 
but that's beside the point. 

CoF: DIE, MONSTER, DIE! is based 
on Lovecraft . . . and your previous 
professional encounter with Love- 
- croft was when you included one 
of his stories in your anthology . . . 

KARLOFF: Yes, I had to read 
thousands in choosing the stories, 
and they were very pleased with 
the result. 1 know that Lovecraft is 
regarded as one of the masters of 
this sort of thing. 

CoF: You recently hosted the 
science fiction TV series OUT OF 
THIS WORLD. Do you think the rise 
of science fiction on mass media 
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is going to mean less gothic horror 
in the future? 

KARLOFF: No. I think it's all part 
of the general pattern. The only 
trouble with science fiction is as 
someone said during the war, "It's 
no good doing a play with this 
sort of thing. You can't compete 
with the headlines." With science 
fiction it's pretty had to compete 
with what is actually happening 
today. 

CoF: Just after you completed 
FRANKENSTEIN 1970, you were 
widely quoted as having said, 
"They don't know how to make 
decent horror films any more." 

KARLOFF: I don't think I ever 
said that— not publicly anyway. 

CoF: Which director have you 
most enjoyed working with? 

KARLOFF: Films? ... I should say 
Lionel Barrymore! That was the first 
sound film I worked in ... at MGM. 
I'd worked with him before ... as 
an actor in a silent film called THE 
BELLS. That was for an independent 
company before we went to MGM. 
It was wonderful for me working 
with him as an actor; I admired 
him enormously. And then ot MGM 
I worked in the film he directed 
(THE UNHOLY NIGHT), and he was 
absolutely marvelous. In those 
early doys of sound, it was all 
rather primitive. We were short of 
stages, the hours were too long and 


he [ust couldn't cope with it. It was 
a great loss. He was a great di- 
rector, and I think he was a won- 
derful choracter actor. Of the three 
Barrymores, I'd say he was the best 
of the three. 

CoF: What's the approach of 
Daniel Haller who directed DIE 
MONSTER, DIE? 

KARLOFF: Well, it's his first film, 
and he was under great pressure. 

I enjoyed working with him. I 
think he's going to make a good 
director . . . you see, he's a won- 
derful art director; he did all the 
sets for THE RAVEN. I think he's 
got a great future. 

CoF: One final question— what 
part would you most like to have 
played? 

KARLOFF: I never have really 
bothered about that. I think it's 
much better for somebody outside 
yourself to choose the part. You 
can always soy no. You always 
know what you con't do. But when 
you say, "I'd like to do that," may- 
be it's something you can do, may- 
be you can't. Let the other people 
choose for you. 

CoF: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Karloff. 

KARLOFF: Not at all. 

END 

Interviewers: Mike Parry and 
Harry Nodler. 
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I recently had the opportunity to talk 
with Linda Blair about THE EXOR- 
CIST and the problems and ordeals 
she underwent during filming. In real 
life, 15-year-old Linda bears little re- 
semblance to the Devil-possessed Re- 
gain. Gone are the blotches of blood, 
the yellow eyes, the runny nose and 
the frothing mouth; Miss Blair is a 
young beauty who doesn’t appear at 
all affected by her searing screen por- 
trayal. 

“I love the movie very much. . . I’m 
very proud of it.” Linda exclaimed 
when 1 asked how she felt about the 
finished product. “I’m the same person 
that I was before the film. My friends 
at school and my family treat me the 
same. 1 look at the film technically. 
After all, it took between two and 
three hours to apply the makeup, and 
we were always laughing between 
takes.” 

Has the portrayal affected Linda? 

In her own words, “absolutely no.” 
Talking with more maturity than many 
people twice her age, Linda said she 
never bothered “getting into my Regan 



role. I never had to work myself up 
emotionally for filming each day. I 
thought of the role positively, but if I 
had gotten into the part too much, I 
could have possibly had problems.” 

Describing the filming crew as “won- 
derful.” Miss Blair also expressed de- 
lict with EXORCIST director William 
Freidkin, whom she called ‘indescri- 
bable, warm and brilliant.” 

The special effects id cause her 
some minor discomfort Her day began 
at 7 a.m. when the makeup for the pos- 
sessed Regan was applied. Then, she 
woriced straight through until 5 p.m. 
and sometimes much later. The most 
strenuous segment of the film occurred 
during the freezing bedroom scene. “I 
had heating pads on my arms and had 
to hold heaters in my hands to keep 
warm.” she explained, curling her fin- 
gers to show how she hid the heaters 
from the camera. “They built a special 
“hot room’ which was kept at 98 or 
100 degrees, and if 1 got too cold, they 
would take me into there.” 

One other inconvenience occurred 
during a segment which required Regan 





to be propelled back and forth on her 
bed. “They had a machine specially 
built to push me back and forth, but 
something on it came loose, and it kept 
banging into my back causing bruises 
and a deep red mark” — Linda ran her 
fingers across her back to show me 
where the bruise appeared. Did she 
have a difficult time staying on top of 
the bed during the shaking scene? “No,’ 
she replied, smiling, “but it did help 
when Ellen (Burstyn) was on there to 
hold on to.” 

Shortly, Linda heads back to West- 
port, Conn., to ninth grade in Coley- 
town Junior High School where she is 
“treated just like one of the kids.” At 
school, her favorite subject is math. 

Although die lost the bid for an 
Academy Award for Best Supporting 
Actress. Linda did receive the coveted 
Golden Globe Award for Best Suppor- 
ting Actress. EXORCIST director Wil- 
liam Freidkin and screenwriter William 
Peter Blatty also won Golden Globes. 
Rumors have been circulating that 
Freidkin and author-producer Blatty 
had been fighting on the set during the 
production, but according to Linda, 
the set was a place of perfect harmony 
with no fi^ts. jealousy or temper tan- 
trums — ^just expert filmmaking. 

My questions about relationships 
on the set and certain special effects 


Regan is beginning lo experience some restlessness while trying to sleep. 
Opposite page: Regan informs Chris of something that's disturbing her. 


Chris MaeNeil (Ellen Burstyn) and daughter Regan (Linda Blalr)take a pleasant stroH in 
the Georgetown area, unaware of the nightmare that will soon confront them. 
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were sidestepped by Linda. “I don’t 
think I should answer those.” she said, 
with an agreeable smile but determina- 
tion. She refused to comment on the 
voice dubbing by Mercedes McCam- 
bridge and the rumor that a stand-in was 
employed during the masturbation 
sequence. 

THE EXORCIST is Linda's first 
screen appearance, but she starred in 
more than 100 commercials including 
ones for mustard and chewing gum. and 
recently she signed for a supporting 
role in AIRPORT 1975. 

Linda Blair looks much older than 
the Regan MacNeil on the screen be- 
cause the film took two years to com- 
plete. On screen, the possessed Regan 
MacNeil spewed bile at a priest, gabbed 
a psychiatrist by the genitals, turned 
her head around a full 360 degrees, 
punched her mother in the mouth and 
shouted unspeakable obscenities. Off- 
screen, Linda Blair is also possessed — 
but this time with courtesy and intelli- 
gence, not Satan. 

— Lou Gaul 
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CoF: What was the approximate produc- 
tion budget on FANTASTIC PLANET? 
R.C. That’s hard to say since it’s in one 
of those areas where there are percen- 
tages back and forth. That is, the Czechs 
were paid a certain amount by the French 
and, in turn, got a certain percentage of 
the world maritet. In a ded like this, 
your budget gets vague. They have 
quoted that if they paid for everything 
in straight cash, it would have been about 
S800-, $900,000 — maybe a million, 
which is expensive, thou^ not expensive 
for animation. 

CoF: How did the script originate? 

R-C It came from a French science 
fiction novel, and the original concept 
came from Domiana and VaJio, the two 
French producers who bou^t the novel. 
It’s their first.feature; they’ve worked 
in both live action and animation in 
short subjects and documentaries. They 
are highly regarded in Paris, where they 
have been commercially successful, and 
have won many awards with their shorts, 
but this is their first attempt at a feature. 
CoF: You said you had some of the cells 

from the film. Were they drawn oversize? 
R.C. Yes, 1 do. They’re about this big 
IRC gestures approximately 8”X 10’’]. 

1 can’t tell exactly. . . 

CoF: But it must have been to get all 
that quality. 

R.C. Yes, there’s great detail within. 
Particularly so much more shading as op- 
posed to the flatter type. 

CoF: Are there exhibits of these cells any- 
where in the country? 

R-C. Yes, there will be. As we were saying, we 

mi^t even have a little brochure, a glossary of 
some of the scientific terms of the Planet with 
a translation as to what they mi^t mean in 
En^ish. With CRIES AND WHISPERS we pre- 
pared lobby displays and handed out little bro- 
chures which had stills from the picture and a 
little preface written by Bergman as to some of 
his thoughts in connection with the film. We’n 
probably have a brochure like that enclosing 
stills, comments, a glossary and probably have 
lobby displays utilizing some of the original 
cells. 

CoF: What about art galleries or something on 

tiwt order? 

R.C. That would be a very good idea. 

CoF: And alxt sales of cells. You know, they 
distributed all the cells, we guess, from YELLOW 
SUBMARINE, and they were seen in many 
places for sale at about fifteen or twenty-five 
dollars a frame. 

R.C. That sounds great to me. [Laugfiing.} 

CoF: And they were hard to get because they 

were all sold out. 

R.C. Obviously it would be a fantastic work 
of art to have in your home. And 1 want to 
ttiank you. That’s an extremely good idea. We 
are just starting our plans on it. As a matter of 
fact, we mi^t be able to work something out 
with the Museum of Modem Art in conjunction 
with the opening in New York; especially since 
they’ve worked with films a great deal. As a 
matter of fact, with CRIES AND WHISPERS 
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we had a screening at the Museum. 

CoF: Do you think that the financial failure 

of the past few Bergman films had some thing 
to do with the way UA handled the ad campaign ? 
tLC. I think so. United Artists and most of 
the majors are not equipped to handle this type 
of film. One thing: they may like the film— 
they m^ want it for prestige purposes — but 
at the same time they’re interest^ in selling 
James Bond, which is what keeps that company 
going for the last couple of years, and various 
other films. The potential in an art film is no- 
where near that great. So we’ll do two to three 
million with this picture. For a major, tiiat’s 
good, but not so phenomenal for them, and 
normally art films are 3-, 4-, 500,000 dollar 
grossers. Their ca-ganizations are such fliat they 
can’t really work behind a film like that, and 
fliey know it in advance. Their costs are just 
tremendous. For them to get out an ad camp- 
aign is very expensive. We believe we can come 
up with a better ad campaign for well under 
half their price, and we can handle a picture 
with more individual attention 

CoF: After three years, how does your com- 

pany compare with other movie distributors ? 

R.C. We’re now probably the strongest inde- 
pendent distribution company. We’re able, fran- 
kly, to use a little muscle on some of tiie weak- 
er films and say, "Look, we’re giving you ten 
pictures a year. If you want the relationship 
to continue, and so forth, you’d better push 
tills picture.’’ It’s unfortunate you have to work 
that way, but it’s a necessity. AlP was very 
good at that: they used muscle when they didn’t 
even have it. When they were almost about to 
go under once or twice, they were still talking 
very loud and strong, saying, “You’re not going 
to be with us next year if you don't push this 
picture." What they really meant was, “If you 
don’t push this picture, we're not going to be 
here next year.’’ 

CoF: What was your experience with United 

Artists when you did VON RICHTOFEN AND 
BR 0 WN, and were you satisfied ? 

R.C. I was partially satisfied. The film was 
totally financed by them, but by their standards 
it was a low budget picture. It cost about S900,' 
000 and. if you know how much it costs to do 
flying sequences, that meant it was really low 
budget to get all the aereial stuff in at S900,000. 
My relation^ip with them then and since and 
previously — I’ve made a series of films for 
them — has been basically good. Two areas I 
had sli^t complaints on on VON RICHTOFEN: 

One, I didn’t get the cast I wanted. This has 
been a continuing thing with other majors. 
You’re subject to their decision as to who is 
worth what in the leads. And I'm not a big be- 
liever, particulaily, in these medium budget 
films with great star names. If you get a Paul 
Newman or a McQueen, that’s one thing. But 
to get a middle-bracket name, 1 don't have 
great faith. I'd just as soon go with total un- 
knowns. And the majors continually demand 
these kind of middle-bracket names that I don’t 
think help the picture in any way. And then 
tiiey really did one thing that re^ly hurt the 
film. The film was more successful in Europe 
than it was in the USA, and I had predicted 
that after their decision which was this. If you 
kow the film it takes place half on the German 
side and half on the English side. We shot it in 
Ireland and the En^ish were played by English, 
so they had English accents. And 1 said to them, 
“I can play the Germans either way. You simp- 
ly set up a convention on accents. I can play 
them as Americans and after the first sentence 


that’s spoken, the audience will understand 
'American in German.’ Or 1 can play them 
with German accents. I can du it either way. 1 
prefer to do it strai^t American, so there's 
American accents and English accents, and 
that's it But I’ll go the other w^ because it’s 
your money. Tell me what you want.” 

They thou^t about it and agreed it would 
be played by Americans. When the picture was 
finished and 1 showed them the rou^ cut they 
were shaking my hand and slapping me on the 
back, saying, “It’s wonderful. It’s realty great 
But- just one thing: obviously we’re going to 
have to get rid of those American accents and 
dub German accents in. . .” 

Which is what we did. And it really botfiered 
me because, for one thing, the cost of flying all 
the Americans to Ireland, so I’d have the Amer- 
ican accents, and then being told to dump them, 
made us blow about S20.000 in extra money 
doing that 

And, two: we lost the original performan- 
ces. I said, “You guys are really hurting the pic- 
ture in the States, and you’re gmng to end up 
getting more money in Europe where all the 
pictures ate dubbed anyway, and this gross 
error will not be evident” And that’s what 
happened. That’s one of the reasons I’ve put 
most of my attention into our young company. 
New Wotid. That’s standard with the majors, 
and they’re not trying to hurt the picture, 
they’re simply excerdsing their judgement on 
a whole series of pictures. So they dun’t really 
have time to consider the nuances of each indi- 
vidual one. Althou^ I’ll knock them a little 
bit for that, I don’t want to knock them too 
heavily. 

CoF: What have been your projects since then ? 

R.C. Since then. . . Well, we’re having a kind 
of nice run with a picture I produced with my 
brother (Gene Corman] for UA. A strai^t 
action film with Jim Brown: I ESCAPED FROM 
DEVIL’S ISLAND. Another New World film, 
SEVEN BLOWS OF THE DRAGON, was made 
with the Shaw brothers in Hong Kong. It’s a 
kung fu film, but not in flie normal vein. All 
kung fu films so far have been contemporary, 
rather wild films. This is an extremely well made 
and very big historical epic that we took because 
it is the biggest and best of the kung fu pictures. 
We don’t know how it will do; but since it’s 
such an obviously well-made picture, the aud- 
ience should like it. On the other hand, since 
it’s historical, it will not fit in wi th the current 
kung fu fad. But, again, we took it somewhat 
as we took FANTASTIC PLANET: we liked 
tiie picture in preference to various other pic- 
tures we might have taken. 

And we're preparing a number of other 
films for next year. I bou^t a novel called 
COCKFIGHTER by Charles Willowford, vdiidi 
will star Warren Oates. It takes place in north- 
ern Florida and southern Georgia. We'll start 
shooting around spring. 

CoF: What are your own projectsasadirector? 

R.C. I don’t plan to direct probably for ano- 
ther year. The development of New World has 
been so time consuming and so difficult, I 
felt that 1 should put all my efforts at this mo- 
ment into getting this company organized and 
really rolling. Then I’ll be able to step away a 
little bit and go back to directing. 

CoF: Do you still plan to do the Robert E. Lee 

movie? 

R.C. Probably. That’s an interesting question. 
I’ve been playing vrith that for four years. It <w- 
iginally was for United Artists, and they backed 
away because they couldn’t believe that I could 


THE HOUSE OF USHER: 
Price tries to tell his guest that 



Barbara Steele drives Vincent 
Price crazy in THE PIT 
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AND THE PENDULUM, ano- 
ther German masterpiece. 


do il at the price I quoted. 1 wwked out a deal 
in Virginia with a military academy: I was go- 
ing to make a contribution to their endow- 
ment fund (there are a thousand students in 
the academy) and they were going to take as 
their whole senior project the recreation of 
Lee s battles. So I was going to put a thousand 
men on the field. When I told that to the UA 
men in New York, they said, "There’s no 
chance the academy will do it. We don’t be- 
lieve such a crazy thing.” And they backed 
away from the thing. Then, I got letters from 
the military academy's commandant saying, 
“ni fly to New York. I’ll do anything. We 
need the money for the endowment fund.” 

But we couldn’t put it back together. They 
would not believe. That is one of the problems 
with the mgots. They’re very loath to gamble 
on things like that, and want more assurances 
in advance. 

CoF: I read somewhere that Dennis Hopper 

and Peter Fonda claim that they shot most of 
the trip sequences in THE TRIP. / wonder what 
your response to that is. 

R.C. It’s true that they did some shotting. If 

that were true. I would then be able to say 
that Dennis Hopper joins Francis Coppola, Peter 
Bogdanovich and various other directors who 
did their fint picture for me, but it’s only par- 
tially true. They shot about two or three min- 
utes of film, and there was a reason for it. I am 
signed with the I.A., which is the basic union. 
THE TRIP was shot in three weeks and fliere 
were certain elements of the fantasy sequences 
whidi had to be picked up cm a distantloca- 
tion — on a desert location — and I could not, 
within my budget, take a full union crew to 
the desert, and 1 was beginning to be a little 
worried as to what to do about those sequen- 
ces. And Peter came to me and said, off the 
record, that he and Dennis, if I would give 
them just a little bit of money, would drift 
down to the desert themselves and bring back 
those three minutes. I said, “Fine. Take tire 
money and bring me the footage.” Which tfiey 
did, and what they drot was very good and 
was integrated info the film. But it was limited 
only to a few shots in the desert. 

CoF.' How did Peter Bogdanovich approach 

you for TARGETS, which starred Boris Karloff? 
R.C. Well, that’s quite a big story. Peter had 
been my assistant, and he had worked toother 
with his wife, Polly, as my assistant on THF, 
WILD ANGELS, and then followed the Fran- 
cis Ford Coppola route, which was to start re- 
shooting Russian pictures. At one time, AlP 
was a big importer of Russian science fiction 
films, because they do magnificent special ef- 
, fects, but the films are very loose in story line. 
Francis’ first job with me was to re-cut some 
Russian ftlms and to shoot some added scenes. 

So, after THE WILD ANGELS, Peter did some 
additional shooting t>n a couple of Russian 
science fiction films. Then, I had a commit- 
ment with Boris Karloff, which was a very in- 
volved thing I won’t go info, but it meant that 
I really should shoot one more picture with 
Boris, It wasn’t firm in the contract, but the 
easiest way out of a big settlement for all of 
us was to make a picture. Peter said he would 
make the film, and so I said, "All right Crwne 
up wiOi a script” We jdntly developed the 
script and worked it out and then he shot TAR- 
GETS on that basis and we sold if to Paramount 
From that he had a couple of abmtive attempts. 
He got a job to do a Western with Leone in 
Rome. He got into an atgumen t wi th Leone 
befene ttie picture — Peter is very outspoken. 
Leone had only directed A FISTFUL OF DOL- 


LARS, FOR A FEW DOLLARS MORE and 
had dev^oped a certain technique, and he 
brou^t Peter over because Peter is very much 
a film student, and he liked TARGETS and 
felt that Peter would be able to shoot in his 
[Leone’s] style. As they got to discussing it, 
Peter told him he thou^t Leone’s style was 
no good, and that under no cireumstances 
would he shoot in tiiat style. And Leone said 
1 just finished FISTFUL OF DOLLARS and 
FOR A FEW DOLLARS MORE. We made 
twenty million drdlars here, and you’re only 
here to shoot the way I tell you to shoot so we 
can hit again.” And Peter says, "I’m not going 
to shoot that way.” So he came back and he 
knocked around a little bit, prepared a couple 

of scripts. He and I were going to do me pic- 
ture which really never came together. This is 
very interesting because THE LAST PICTURE 
SHOW had been a novel I had been very much 
interested in when I did RJCHTOFEN AND 
BROWN for UA. I suggested three projects to 
them: THE LAST PICTURE SHOW, THE 
HORSEMEN, and VON RICHTOFEN AND 
BROWN. They chose VON RICHTOFEN. 
Frankenheimer then did THE HORSEMEN 
and failed with it. Bogdanovich then did THE 
Last picture show and had a big success 
with it, and his career has gone from flhere. 

His wife may shortly make her debut as a dir- 
ector, possibly working with my wife on a 
forthcoming picture. 


CoF: Bruce Dern (who became a star when 

he appeared in SILENT RUNNING) said in an 
interview that he had wanted the Fonda part 
in THE TRIP. He also said that Jack Nichol- 
son, who was the writer, wanted that part How 
did you resolve that ? 


R.C. Evetybody wanted that part, but it w» 
dear from the start that Fonda was going to 
get it on the basis tiiat we’d had a big sucess 
wth Peter in THE WILD ANGELS. We were 
amply going back to repeat that and Peter 
owned a piece of the picture. So he was a co- 
owner with me in front The problem tiien 
came to the secondary part. There were two 
subsidiary roles and are I gave to Dennis Hop- 
per. So then it came down to the third role 
and it was between Jack Nicholson and Bruce 
I^rn. Jack hadn’t done drat much at that 
time, altiiou^ I’d known him longer than I’d 
known Bruce, and I simply chose Bruce be- 
cause I had liked his work in WILD ANGELS 
Then, when EASY RIDER started, I was sup- 
posed to have produced that fa AIP with 
Peter Frmda and Dennis was to direcL Sam 
Arkoff, in an historic discussion, insulted Den- 
nis Hopper and got into a big argument Since 
the idea for EASY RIDER was Peter’s, Peter 
walked with the idea. Nicholson, who was then 
workiitg witir BBS at Columbia, caUed Peter 
and said, “If the deal b blown up at AIP, bring 
H over here. I think I can get you financing 
from Columbia.” Ccriumbia financed it, and 
the tiling grossed twenty or thirty millicm dol- 
lare. I occasionally have mentioned to Arkrrff 
ttiat if he had been just a litfle bit corrier in 
tiiat meeting, things would have gone better. 

But Nicholson, after EASY RIDER, was in- 
terviewed in the New York Times (he was a 
big star) and he was still complaining. He was 
saying, "Roger always gives Brace Dern parts 
I should get.” [Lau^ter.J 

CoF: Bruce Dern said later that he had wanted 

the Don Stroud or Pat Hingle roles in BLOODY 
MAMA, and he said that he was “realty pleased ’’ 

R.C. Well, thb is standard for thb reason. 

These guys were and are all friends of mine 
and tiiey are good actors. These are some of 
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said they did not have names. I said. “[ can 
show you the grosses on these other pictures 
that are doing very well and these guys are ri^t 
on the edge. Either one of them could become 
a star with the ri^t part.” But UA would not 
take them and that is one of the problems. They 
can’t get witti the majors, except occasionally, 
that key role that will push them up. 

CoF: Which directors influenced you most ? 

I’m sure that Fellini and Bergman did after I 
MW THE TRIP. 

R.C. Yes. very much so. Bergman, Fellini. 

Eiscnstein, I think, is the great, brilliant director 
that everybody still follows. You look at an 
Eisenstein film from the early 20’s and you 
see the most modem seven teeny car-old direc- 
tor working out of someplace in Greenwich 
Village is using much Eisenstein tcctinique. 

, [Coincidentally, and written months before 
this recent interview, the feature 
article and analysis of German’s NOT OF 
THIS EARTH stresses the obvious influence 
that the great Sergei Eisenstein may have had 
on Gorman’s films.-CTB.| 

CoFi Is there any particular reason why so 
many of your films have been in the SFantasy. 
horror and crime genres ' 

R.C. Partially because I like these genres, 
and partially because they arc very commer- 
cial areas. When you are working, as I have 
done, in very low budget films — costing any- 
where from 550,000 to maybe S300-.S400.000 
and occasionally a sli^tly bigger one ~ you 
pretty much have to have a commercial orien- 
tation toward your subject-matter in front. 
Then, what at least I try to do is try to add 
something to that— to make it a little bit mote 
than the normal filra in its field, but to stay 
within that commercial field. I’ve seen too 
many people fail on a low budget film when 


the right role makes a huge difference. Jack 
Nicholson had worked with me in probably 
fifteen films, and was getting a bit of a repu- 
tation — but it took the ri^t role in EASY 
RIDER to make him a star. Peter Fonda had 
knocked around playing in thin^ like TAMMY 
AND THE DOCTOR, which he referred to as 
“Tammy and the Schmuck.” He played the 
schmuck and his image was the Ivy League 
young man with the short haircut, the button- 
down collar, and the striped tie. He got the 
part in THE WILD ANGELS. He was to play 
the secondary role. George Chakiris, who was 
chosen by AlP, was to play the lead in WILD 
ANGELS. I then chose Peter Fonda to play 
the second lead, and Bruce Dern to play third 
lead. One of the thin^ I said: “Everybody has 
to learn to ride a motorcycle because I want 
this picture to be really authentic.” Chakiris 
got on the motorcycle, took a fifteen minute 
lesson, called his agen^, and said, “1 want out 
of that picture. I’m never gonna get on one of 
those things again.” So I just moved Peter Fon- 
da up to the Chakiris role and Bruce Dem up 
to the Fonda role, and it changed Fonda’s en- 
tire career and rea? ly made him a star from 
there. 

So, it’s important to these guys to get that 
one role which can boost them and, therefore, 
you have good actors like Bruce Dem today 
is almost a star, wht) is where, say. Jack Nichol- 
son and Dennis Hopper were a few years ago: 

Ri^t on the edge when the ri^t role can 
pick tliem up. And when you mention Don 
Stroud — well, there is another very fine young 
actorwho is rou^ly in the same spot. I think 
Stroud with the ri^t role — as a matter of 
fact, my choice for VON RICHTOFEN was 
Don Stroud for von Richtofen and Bruce Dem 
for Brown. It was turned down because UA 
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(hey make somethingvery close to them, but 
it doesn't fit within the normal commercial pat- 
terns. As a matter of fact, the first picture I 
ever made that failed was just that. 1 did a pic- 
ture called THE INTRUDER, with William 
Shatner, which 1 shot with my own money in 
the South in the late 1950s. And I’d made, I 
think, twenty-seven consecutive successful pic- 
tures up to that time. The picture was just a 
total failure, it got sensational reviews, went 
to film festivals, and didn’t do any business at 
all, and I think it was because it was out of the 
normal channel. 

CoF: Who distributed INTRUDER ? 

R.C. It bounced around. It was with Pathe 
when Pathe briefly had a company. Then it 
went with Cinema Distributors of America. It’s 
a sore subject about distribution. 

CoF: Do you have good relations with the I.A. ? 

R.C. Yes. I worked from the begitming in the 
U.S. exclusively with the I.A. On pictures I 
have directed, I believe every picture but one 
shot in the U.S. has been I. A., except one 
which went NAVET. Most of the pictures I 
finance are non-I.A. simply on the basis that 
you can’t make them with the I.A. at those 
budgets. But when I work myself, 1 always 
work with the I.A. 

CoF: When you say I. A., do you mean NA VET 

or mixed crews? 

R.C. They can be NAVET or mixed either 
one. More likely mixed crews. As a matter of 
fact, the I.A. seems to accept it. The I.A. when 
i started, I have a feeling, was stronger than 
they ate now. Recently, they seem to have let 
the little picture alone on the basis that they 
know these $50-, $60,000 pictures can’t really 
be made with an I.A. crew. They are mostly 
made by young guys who, as they get a little 
better, end up jmning the I.A. anyway and 
they almost, I think, look at it as a kind of a 
farm system of the major leagues. They have 
total control over all the majors and that is 
what they are interested in because that’s where 
the money is. A number of cameramen have 
started with us non-union and have joined the 
I.A. I’ve signed letters recommending them to 
the I.A. to get them in. Les Kovacs, who did 
EASY RIDER, and a couple of others ate now 
I.A. and started working non-union. 

CoF: Do you think Bill Zsigmond was robbed 

of an A cademy A ward for MCCA BE AND 
MRS. MILLER ? 

R.C. I don’t know. 1 did not see the picture 
and I’m not familiar with it. 

CoF: Doyou think he wasrobbedon DELI- 

VERANCE? 

R.C. Yes! DELIVERANCE 1 did see and it 
was magnificently photographed. 

CoF: I've noticed in your SFantasy films that 

you have a fascination for the powers ofsi^f 
X-THE MAN WITH THE X-RAY EYES Paul 
Birch in NOT OF THIS EAR TH. and Vincent 
Price in THE TOMB OFLIGEIA — they’re all 
afflicted with visual disorders. 

R.C. Yes, Vincent was always very sensitive 
to light in his pictures. [Laughter.] 

CoF: Is sight in some way symbolic to vou? 

R.C. I think it might be. I think anybody who 
works in a creative medium in any way is work- 
ing partially out of his conscious mind and is 
working partially out of his unconscious. And 
he’s coming up with ideas that he cannot to- 
tally explain. When you see a pattern emerge, 
as evidentiy it did — there was a book, actu- 




ally, written about some of my films in Eng- 
land in which they mention that and documen- 
ted it more than I remembered, and they reeled 
off about eight or nine ftlms in which prob- 
lems witii si 0 )t were crucial points to one of 
tile lead characters. I hadn't really thou^t of 
it myself. I believe, probably somewhere in my 
unconscious, is some concern with sight I do 
know this. For the last year or two I've had 
problems reading menus in restaurants and I 
essentially say, “These damn restaurants should 
have m<Ke li^t.’’ But I also know that it’s 
about time to gel glasses, so some where there’s 
something working. [Laughter.] 

CoF: Do you do any kind of market research 

in terms of your commercial films ? 

R.C. Yes, we do. The market research is the 
obvious research of checking to see what seems 
to be going at any given time; but then we run 
surveys at high schools on subject matter and 
on titles because market research based on 
successful pictures can only put you in the pce- 
ition of copying a success. Where the fun, the 
attempt to make a picture that is both com- 
mercial and artistically satisfying, comes from 
is to be the first in the field. Market research 
based on previous films isn’t going to help you 
that much. 


CoF: If a certain percentage of kids said they 

wanted a film of a monster with two heads, 
would you get a writer. . . ? 


R.C. We would consider it seriously. [Laugh- 
ter.] We follow our market research, but not 
totally. I’ve been known to look at a survey 
and say. “I don’t care if the survey says that. 
I’m not going to do It.” But, in general, we p^ 
'' great deal of attention to the research. 


CoF: Do you do this research across the coun- 

try or primarily in California ? 


Rare shots of HOUSE OF USHER'S ancestor s I. to r.: Lum & Abner, Churchman, 
Cretinella and (below) Captain Ahabayridge Bruucklyn Usher VIVa. 
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R.C. Primarily in California. Atone time we 
were doing it in a couple of cities where I had 
friends conducting research for us. Recently 
we’ve put a little less emphasis on it Now we’re 
doing it primarily in California. 

CoF: Are you trying to open films more in 

in-door theatres than in drive-ins ? 

R.C. Yes. We started films at New World, that 
is films that cost rou^y S 1 00.000. We’re 
starting to move our way out into more expen- 
sive films and we are getting the in-door play. 
CoF: Your Edgar Allen Poe films were well 

received in France. Do you think the French 
have a belter critical sense than Americans? 

R.C. Yes! [Lau^ter.] 

CoF: Why do you think that is true ? 

R.C. For one thing, I think the French were 
‘ not as committed to die concept of the major 
film. In the U.S. there has always been a feeling 
fliat fine films come cither from Europe or 
from the major studios, the ^at directors — 
the Fords, the Hitchcocks, the Hawkses have 
pven fine films. But because of the setup of the 
industry in the U.S., most American films 
were run-of-the-mill. They were specifically 
designed to be “B” pictures. The American 
critics and, I think, the public gnerally ignored 
the lower budget American films with an occa- 
siona! exception. Whereas in Europe, where 
films were not that machine-made as they 
were in the big days of Hollywood, there was 
more knowledge that an independent director 
might come up with something good. So, there- 
fore.'they looked at low budget films with a 
different eye — I do beleive, a more discerning 
eye. 1 think today’s American critics ate pro- 
bably as perceptive as the Europeans, but when 
I first started — say, ten, fifteen years ago— I 
definitely believe there was more insightful 
work done by European critics, particularly 
the French and to a secondary extent the Eng- 
lish. 

CoF: Do you think the look of your Poe 

films had a lot to do with the Daniel Haller art 
direction? They looked a lot mroe expensive 
than they really were. 

R.C. Yes. Danny Haller was a very good art 
director who again came on to his first film as 
a director for me, and is now a successful tele- 
viaon director who works occasionally in fea- 
tures. Danny and 1 used to work very closely 
together on the sets, on the costumes, on the 
props to try to make a unity of it. In picking 
camera angles, I used lenses that are not quite 
as fashionable today. I was going for very wide 
angle lenses, which I like very much, because 
the Poe fdms were all shot on threee week 
schedules for not very much money and they 
looked big. Onj of the ways was to use an 18 
or 25mm lens and just open it up. ! like to 
work with that. For one thing, you get greater 
depth of field and they are faster lenses. So 
there ate a lot of thin^ to be said for the wide 
angle lens. 

CoF: What is your advice to someone who 

would like to be a film director, and the best 
way to get into it? Like Bogdanovich or Cop- 
pola? 

R.C. Weil, they started as my assistants. We 
worked with a lot of guys who started as assis- 
tants and moved up. I would say, follow that, 
not necessarily with me, but to gel within flie 
industry. The first thing is to get working. I 
came out of Stanford with various degrees and 
started as a messenger, it was much tougher 
then. The thing to do is to get working some 
way in motion pictures, and it doesn’t make 



any difference whether you’re starting as a 
grip, as a messenger, as an assistant cutter, or 
whatever. It’s to get working so that people 
will recognize what you can do. For instance, 
Julie can tell you she started on some of her 
pictures which have had three week schedules. 
Somebody will start as a gopher, a guy who is 
getting almost no money, is running errands. 

By the second or third day — because, frankly, 
ttiere is so much incompetence in any gven 
Held — if some guy in the lowest level, some- 
one shows that he can really do it, and is will- 
ing to work harder than the others and is truly 
interested in film — Julie, do you want to men- 
tion somebody who got promoted fliat way? 

JULIE CORMAN: On the first picture I did, 
there was a girl who came in as a production 
secretary for a couple of days. By tire end of 
the week (this was in pre-production), she was 
assistant production manager and on the pic- 
ture 1 just finished, she was production mana- 
ger. There is this thing, having worked in pic- 
tures with union and non-union. Particularly 
in the non-union crews there is a great deal of 
respect and competitiveness among everybody 
on the crews because they don’t know where 
some great talent is coming from. I think when 
you get into the union, it’s mote stratified and 
you know that a grip is probably always going 
to be a grip, and a cameraman is oriented to 
that, etc. 

CoF: What size crews do you generally use ? 

R.C. Why don’t you answer that, Julie? 

J.C. Fifteen. If it’s over that tiiere’s too 

many. There’s somebody extra. It’s another 
lunch, it’s another transportation. But under 
that, it’s really just too. . . 

CoF: Mis Jonathan Kaplan exaggerating when 

he said on his first picture with you that he 
was allowed only to print one take, so he didn’t 
turn the camera off? 

J.C. [Lau^ter.] Ccrtaiidy not! That isn’t 
true. In fact, we used a lot of film. We used 
about 80,000 feet of film and he generally 
printed two or three takes. But Jonathan, you 
know, is given a little bit to exaggeration. 
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Many hall LITTLE NEMO as 
the orlgir>al psychedllc “un- 
derground" comix, and no 
one dares disagree it was the 
most colorul and imaginative 
syndicated strip ever created. 
Page after pager of originals 
are reproduced — the exact 
way they looked over 50 
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‘ SINGLE copy- S6-95 
Ancxciling bi-monlhl) puhlicalion dedicated 
to cprinling the classies of the comic strip 
fron the lyilO's and 1940's. 

Alex Raymond's Secret 
Agm X-9. the daily Flash Gordon strip, vint- 
age Mickey Mouse. Tailspin Tommy, Brick 
Br.dford. Roy Crime's Wash Tuhbs and 



the MAeieiAN 


When these two hats 
gel tossed into the ring, 
anything can happen 
and usually does! Lee 
Falk has been mixing 
the real and the fantastic for years c' 

I9J4I Phil Davis added the art that kept 
MANDRAKE THE MAGICIAN filled with 
cxciiemcntl See how it all began ... 




Comic strips have never been the same since 
that day in 1934 when Terry Lee and Pat Ryan 
sailed into the China Sea! View the Orient as 
it was and never will be again as TERRY AND 
"raE PIRATES set sail again in this handsome 
hard-cover volume which starts off the strip 
from its very /irsr dav'.' SI4S0 


Mail cash, checks or money orders to: 

GOTHIC CASTLE— 509 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 

(All listed prices include the cost of postage and handling.l 

Please send me the following /'you may use a separate sheet if you wish): 


Name_ 
City 


GREAT SERIAL ADS $3 50 

*r.,<hsDk reocoduttioni from THE MONSTER AND THE 
APE flASH GORDON CONQUERS THE UNIVERSE, THE 
CRIMSON GHOST, THE LOST PIANET. THE PURPIE 
MONSTER STRIKES and doiens more! 

SERIAL QUARTERLY .#1 - $3.60 


SERIAL QUARTERLY #»- $3.50 

and'’o'* 5 sboer*r»rerf^'tt;ons: Ttie Green Archer: 

G-Men Vs. The BlacK Dragon; Deadwood OicK; etc. 


SERIAL QUARTERLY #» $3.50 

protfbro\'rearSwciion5f'*Bu<:'k'^Rogers*rcaptain Mar- 
vel; Mysterious Island; Jungle Raiders; Congo Bill; 
Batman & Robin — and miscellaneous ads. etc. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY # 4 - $3 50 

oressbook '^°produci;ors^'*HAIJNTE"D HWtBOR. Bt ACK- 
HAWK, THE SEA HOUND ond more! 


HE OLD MOVIES"-S7.00 per vol. 
ttraordinary movie history, synopses, 
lotos gaiore. lobby posters, plus 
ites and guides. By the publishers of 
le fabulous SERIALS OF REPUBLIC, 
ERIALS OF COLUMBIA, etc. 

in Five Volumes S7.00 each: 

ol. One- B WESTERNS 
OJ Two- THE SERIALS 
ot.Three-B WESTERNS 
dl.Four— SERIALS 
Ol.Pive— MORE WESTERNS 


8 x 10 STILL SETS *7 00pe,se. 

FLASH GORDON , r2 (1«9 BUCK ROGERS); 


’rMi 

(1940 


GREEN HORNET); =4 (Mii«.; CAPT. AMERICA, CAPT. 
MARVEL, BATMAN and PHANTOM, =5 (Misc.; D.CK 
TRACY, JUNGLE JIM, SPY SMASHER. PHANTOM RIDER, 
RED RYDER' =6 (Misc.: ROCKETMEN, NYOKA, LONE 
RANGER, DON WINSLOW, MANDRAKE); =7 (Milt-; JUN- 
GLE GIRL, DRUMS OF^U MANCHU, MASKED MARVEL, 
CAPT MIDNIGHT, MYSTERIOUS DR. SATAN); =B (Mist.: 
FLASH GORDON, SECRET CODE, ZORRO, GRBfN HORNET, 
KING OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED) 


SERIAL FAVORITES $5M 

Stars and scenes from all-time serial classics: 

THE PURPLE MONSTER, SUPERMAN. SPY 
SMASHER, MANDRAKE THE MAGICIAN. 
BRICK BRADFORD and scores more. Large 
SW X 11 book with full page photos on quality 
paper stock. 

THRILL AFTER THRILL $5.00 

t=aiTtstic pressbook & lobby card reproductions \ 
From: THE BLACK WIDOW. DAUGHTER OF 
DON Q, DICK TRACY, HAUNTED HARBOR, 
SUPERMAN, RED RYDER and other serial 
classics. A big 8’,4 X 11 quality printed book. 


BORIS KARLOFF $5.95 

L a rge 8V4" + 11" book about the Master of the 
Macabre himself in over 100 choice and rare stills 
(arranged in chronological order); plus a biogr»h- 
cal appreciation and complete filmography list 



ERROL FLYNN $5.95 

Same format.etc. as Karloff book above, with more 
than 100 dynamic phtos (most of them very rare) 
of the screen's greatest swashbuckler-hero (plus a 
filmography, checklist, etc.). 


MOVIE ADS OF THE PAST 33.50 


tobby*cord and 
Crobbe moviei. 
olio John 


COME ON. TARZAN 


SERIAL PICTORIAL $200 each 

#1-ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN MARVEL 
#2-THE MASKED MARVEL 
#3-DARKEST AFRICA. 

#4-SPY SMASHER 
#5-DRUMS OF FU MANCHU 
#6-Z0RR0'S FIGHTING LEGION 
#7-SECRET AGENT X-9 
#8— Famous Republic Serial Viliam 
Roy Barcroft 


HiOH ROADS TO ADVENTURE $5.95 
Big 8W X 11 book of rare film posters, lobbies, 
etc. DICK TRACY, FU MANCHU, TERRY & 
THE PIRATES & many, many more. 

SERIAL SHOWCASE SS.9S 

Handsome, large 8W x 1 1 book— 200 wonderfllted 
photos of Serlal-dom's Golden Age. 

DAYS OF THRILLS A ADVENTURE 
In large SW x 11 “heritage” book format, 
each volume has scores of collector's item 
photos; lobby cards, posters and other rare 
memoYabllla, 

Vol.l, and Vol. II, each: $5.95 
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THE EVIL OF FRANKENSTEIN 


Eastman Colour ‘X' 

Hammer/Universal — 86 min. — released June '64. 
With: Peter Cushing, Kiwi Kingston (the Monster) 
Duncan Lamont, Peter Woodthorpe, Sandor Eles, 
Katy Wild, David Hutcheson. 


Produced by Anthony Hinds. 
Directed by Freddie Francis. 
Screenplay by John Elder. 
Special effects by Les Bowie. 
In Eastman Color. 


Story In Brief: 

Baron Frankenstein (Peter Cushing) 
is back in the creation-of-lifc-business. 
As the story unfolds, there is mourn- 
ing in the house of a dead man, who 
isn’t left to rest alone for even a few 
minutes before a body-snatcher, working 
for the Baron, steals the corpse. The 
Baron pays the snatcher, then proceeds 
to cut out the heart. A priest, suspecting 
the Baron of “blasphemous” experiments, 
causes a commotion, wrecks some of the 
scientific apparatus, infuriating Frank- 
enstein so much that he is nearly killed. 

Hans, the Baron’s assistant, thinks 
that now they’ve been more or less "dis- 
covered,” they should leave before things 
get hot. The Baron now feels that per- 
haps it’s time they returned to his old 
home town Karlstaad anyway, for it’s 
many years since the moment he was 
forced to leave unceremoniously (in The 
Curse of Frankenstein, 1957), and “Peas- 
ants have short memories anyway, Hans.” 

In their surreptitious return, the Baron • 
and Hans discover that the Chateau 
Frankenstein has been looted and left 
in a total state of abandonment. The 
Baron then tells Hans how he, as a 
younger man, began experimenting with 
the creation of life and the way it led 
to the making of the monster. As the 
Baron tells the story, we are taken back 
thru a short series of flashbacks into the 
several events which the Baron describes, 
although they are in no way similar to 
or even partially extracted from any of 
the preceding Hammer films. During the 
flashback story, the Baron has at his 
fingertips all of the finest pieces of elec- 
trical equipment available — in fact, far, 
far more elaborate than any of the 
quainter, old-fashioned but more ori- 
ginal bits of apparatus evident in the 
earlier Hammer films . . . there are 
enough walls with switches fraught with 
short-circuits, sparks flying and charges 
of ultra-high voltage to satisfy even the 
maddest about watts. 

As the Baron nears the conclusion of 
his story-in-flashback, there is the un- 
avoidable tendency of sensing that the 
film resembles more of the earlier days 
of Universal, which were long on action 
and gadgets but short on depth, than the 
kind of material on which Hammer 
founded itself and built a reputation, 
which used to be: not to sacrifice depth, 
good acting and mood for the sake of 
gadgetry and thud-and-blundering. 

Finally, the flashback (and most in- 
teresting portion of Evil) comes to an 
end as the typically angry vUlagers, led 
by the usual burgomaster and usual in- 
spector (which we thought went out 20 
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years ago), run the monster down to an 
apparent death as it falls into a gorge 
high up in the mountains. 

Fascinated by the story, Hans goes 
with the Baron to the village (which has 
a carnival going on) for some obscure 
reason — perhaps to see who’s still a- 
round after all these years, or maybe 
because they’re hungry from the long 
trip and would like to go into an inn for 
tankards of borscht and a course of sour 
cream, lox and bagels. In the inn, the 
Baron suddenly becomes unmanageable 
and infuriated as he recognizes the Bur- 
gomaster (and his fantastically shapely 
wife) and sees him wearing a favorite 
Frankenstein ring, apparently part of 
die valuable property looted years ago 
from the Baron’s chateau. Now discov- 
ered because of his outburst, he and 


Hans are forced to flee. They hide Jh the, 
tent of the Great Zoltan, a traveling side- 
show hypnotist and charlatan, but are 
soon traced there by the gendarmes, 
from whom they flee again - this time 
the Baron and Hans run to the adjacent 
mountains to hide. While there, a deaf- 
dumb beggar girl they’ve befriended 
shows them the cave where she lives and 
offers them shelter. Later that night, the 
Baroi! awakens in the cave’s depths, hear- 
ing a sound; then, gets up, walks and 
sees the girl apparently mumbling at 
something she has seen. The Baron is 
astonished at what he sees; it is his own 
monster, apparendy preserved all these 
years amid the rocks in a huge block of 
glacial ice (surrounded by Saran-Wrap). 
Building a huge fire, they melt the mon- 
ster out of the ‘ice.” But once the Baron 
and Hans bring the creature back to the 



By using the advanced and secret Frankenstein-ccrebro method ((basically, sticking 5 fingers 
Into a brain). Or. Cushing feels its vibrations (I.) and transpiants it (r.) into the body think ta 



“Now that I’ve created you, I want you to sing In gratitude. ‘I have no strings to hold me up 
etc.ete.. Or. Cushing seems to say. At least, that's what he'd say if Johnny Carson told it to Ed 
McMahon. Below: Katy Wild admires the latest gothic technique in mental therapy. 


chateau, he cannot make it respond 
even though he brings it back to life. 
This is where the Baron gets the idea 
of having Zoltan, the side-show hypo- 
tist, use his powers to bring the mon- 
ster out of his coma. However, once 
Zoltan is brought to die chateau, he 
drives a hard bargain and forces Baron 
Frankenstein to agree to a partnership 
if the monster is to be brought to con- 
sciousness. 


From the time Zoltan is brought in- 
to the picture, the Baron’s luck starts 
to run out. For, unfortimately Zoltan is 
greedy and viciously spiteful; he gives 
the monster hypnotic commands to go 
into the village on various nights on 
different errands, such as stealing gold 
from the church, and “punishing” the 
Burgomaster and the CSiief of Police 
garbed in Tyrolian clothing marches on 
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(Zoltan has a grudge against them too 
since they ordered him out of town and 
spoiled his business). The “punish- 
ment”, however, result in a crashing 
deatij for the Burgomaster (another 
scene proving that the monster could 
make a fortune from wrestling) and a 
similar death for an innocent policeman. 
Frankenstein is livid widi rage upon 
discovering to what sordid use Zoltan 
has put his creation, the monster. Nearly 
killing Zoltan in anger, he throws him 
out of the chateau. Zoltan sneaks back, 
however, and orders the monster to kill 
the Baron out of revenge for being 
tossed out. During the ensuing scuffle, 
the Baron warns the drunken gloating 
Zoltan to beware lest the monster de- 
stroy him; the monster, confused by con- 
flicting orders of whom to destroy, fin- 




ed by a sudden engagement to wild Katy, he wonders why Dr. Cushing hasn’t any kind 
offer. Below: Peter doesn't think the Monster’s wise in celebrating by slurping acid. 


to the chateau, Frankenstein is racing 
through the cotintryside on a cart in an 
attempt to save his monster and his 
whole career. Too late, the monster is 
unmanagable, having broken into a 
cache of booze — then it drinks up a 
bottle of chloroform and starts stamp- 
ing around the laboratory in agony, up- 
setting delicate apparatus, causing dam- 
age — in short, making a mess of 
ffiings. Wiffi the villagers close at hand, 
the Baron attempts to save the monster 
in vain, as his lab’ and, finally, die 
entire chateau is enveloped in flames, 
and then explodes in a manner typical 
of so many others of die genre. The 
ending, of course, leaves room to specu- 
late that the Baron and the monster may 
yet appear in a sequel, though we hope 
not if it’s planned as inepdy as this dis- 
appointing rehash. 


ally succumbs to Baron Frankenstein’s 
command and impales Zoltan with an 
iron spear (similar in manner to Cush- 
ing’s impalement of the Mummy in ’59). 

Meanwhile, the Chief of Police 
awakens to the fact that Frankenstein 
and his monster are back in business 
once more at the old stand, and intends 
doing something about it. However, the 
beggar girl and Hans lead the monster 
into hiding back in the mountains while 
Frankenstein is arrested and placed 
in jail, from which he escapes anyway 
by subduing a guard. The girl, Hans, 
and the monster return together to the 
chateau almost like Snow White and 2 
of the 7 Dwarfs, unaware that a peasant 
posse has been organized to stamp out 
Frankenstein’s monster activities. While 
the posse of typically angry viUagers 








Ktwi Kingston for 
was too similar to 


rej acted .because 


Opposite page: Oliver Reed in an Ashton creation. In CURSE OF THE WEREWOL 
THE EVIL OF FRANKENSTEIN. Above: afterwards and before — one of Ashton' 
the Karloff original. Below; the final product. 


It MAY BE MY imagination, but, from 
a distance, Bray Studios look ominously 
like a small vampire castle rising out of 
the peaceful English countryside. Upon 
closer view, it consists of a number of 
large sheds (cutting rooms, film storage, 
workshops, etc.) dominated by a large 
country house. It is in the heart of this 
mansion that the makeup department lies. 
At first glance, it is alarmingly like a 
dentists’s office with its chair and equip- 
ment. Roy Ashton, middle-aged and grey- 
ing, is at once a reassuring presence. His 
conversation sparkles with good natured 
humor; it is only when he reminisces 
upon some difficult aspect of his art 
that he becomes serious. Sealed in his 
dentist’s chair and equipped with a re- 
calcitrant tape recorder, I interviewed him 
for Castle of Frankenstein. 

CoF: First of all, Mr. Ashton, is your work 
as a makeup artist confined to horror films? 
ASHTON; No, not just horror films. It so 
hoppens that I have been associated with 
Hammer Films over the lost 25 or 30 pro- 
ductions. I work on others as well, but 1 
like this because there's more challenge. 

CoF: Do you intend to specialize in 
horror films? 

ASHTON: Well no. It's been my fortune that 
I came into contact with Hammer when this 
become popolor, so 1 developed my own 
ways of going about them. Recently, 1 
did 0 film that was not for Hommer, but it 
was also a horror film— Doctor Terror's House 


of Horrors with Christopher Lee ond Peter 
Cushing. The plot concerns four or five 
people on a train journey. One of them ii 
on unusual mon colled Dr, Terror who pro- 
duces a pack of cards and tells the fortunes 
of each of these young men. There ore 
five smaller stories within the lorger story. 
I thought it wos an excellent picture. 

CoF: Boris Karloff once said, “Without 
my makeup man, 1 am nutliing.” Do you 
think this applies to many horror stars? 
ASHTON: Well, I think it is a very modest 
statement, He is a charming man, ond it 
is very kind of him to give to much credit 
to his makeup artist. He is a wonderful 
artist himself as on octor, but I cerloinly 
think thot a makeup artist eon assist greatly 
in the appearance. Really, it depends on o 
combinotion of both. 

CoF: What do you think of the work 
of Jack Pierre, to whom Karloff was 
reftjrring? 

ASHTON; Well, It so happens that Boris 
Karloff come to England shortly after he 
made the original film, and ha told me about 
Mr. Pierce. Although 1 never met him, I 
have a very greet admiration indeed for 
his work. Wonderful. I think the concept of 
the Frankenstein Monster as imogined by 
Pierce and Korloff was just right. They made 
the character o very sympathetic one. 

CoF: I think that the Karloff monster 
had a completely inhuman appearance 
which magnified the creature’s human soul. 
The earlier Hammer Frankenstein Mon- 
sters seemed less monsters in appearance 
than disfigured men. In Evil of Frank- 





their final filmic form for THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA and CURSE OF THE WEREWOLF. 


Ashton's makeup sketches and 


ens«em you have reverted to the original 
concept. Was this intentional? 

ASHTON; Yes, I think so, the idea being 
to capture the sympothy rather more . . . 
this assembly of hands and fingers ond bits 
and ... a sewn-up cranium with the brain 
thrown in. The producer really wonted it 
to look os if it hod been made up of 
corpses from the groveyord. Oh yes, I 
think the resence of the little girl and her 
relationship with the monster certainly woxed 
sympathy. 

CoF: A lot of your films have been 
remakes. Does this make it harder to 
create an original makeup? 

ASHTON: I don't think so. You use 

not bound too strictly to established makeups. 

I dream up my own, and os long as I 
carry out the intention of the producer, all 

CoF: One of your films. The Phantom 
of the Opera, was a remake of a Lon 
Chaney classic. What do you think of 
Chaney as a master of makeup? 
ASHTON: Wonderful I Wonderful I I used 
to admire him very much. I remember par- 
ticularly the original Phantom which I saw 
when I wos young. There were a couple 
of young men sitting on the edges of their 
scots next to me ond when the girl dis- 
closed his face, it wos such a violent shock 
thot they fell straight off onto the floor. 
Women were carried out screoming ... oh, 
it was morvelousi Naturally, todoy we don't 
use the painful methods that he submitted 
himself to. 
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CoF: I recently heard a Special Effects 
man say that he could no longer enjoy 
a fantasy film because he knew how every- 
thing was done. Does this apply to makeup 

ASHTON; I don't think so ... I don't think 
it applies to all special effects men either. 
If you go along looking for technical motlers, 
the film is not going to give you a great 
deol of pleasure. I must odmit thot I've 
gone olong to see some points of mokeup 
thot I'd heard oboul— or fell that 1 ought 
to know about— on some very good film, and 
.I've coma out and suddenly realized that 
I'd forgotten why I went In. Because I'd 
enjoyed the film so much' ... it wos good 
.ntertoinmentl It took your mind entirely 
away from technical matters. I think thot 
if they stick out loo much there's something 
wrong with them. I don't think o person 
should look obviously made up . . . girls 
shouldn't look too overdone. 

CoF: Do you like horror films yourself? 
ASHTON; Yes, I do. 

CoF: Have you a favorite? 

ASHTON; I don't think I hove. I like the 
lot. I sow Q very good one recently, X— 
The Mon With The X-Ray Eyes. They used 
a block contact lens ... on idea which I 
suggested for Evil of Frankenstein, but the 
producer didn't like if. The effect in X-Roy 
Eyas was lerrifyingl 

CoF: Have you a formula for a successful 
horror makeup? 

ASHTON; No, it varies from film to film. 

I plan my work by the script— ond, of 


CoF: How much 
prepare a project 
ASHTON: Usually I know some months 
advance whot is likely to toke plo. 
before I con work on it I must be giver 
a complete script. Then the oetuol time that 
from two or three dayi 


5 you given to 


But 


to 


anth. 


CoE; Jack Pierces werewolf makeup for 
Lon Chaney Jr. took as long as six hours 
of'timer spend this amount 

ASHTON: Six hoursi Goodness, nol The 
maximum time is probably about two and 
a holf hours. In any case, the producer 
would never allow if. 

CoF: Prudence Hyman's makeup in The 
Oorgon with its writhing crown of snakes 
seems very oomolex ... a veritable tri- 
umph of makeup. Was this your most 
difficult proj'ect? 

ASHTON; No, I don't think so ... | 
con remember a couple that gave me more 
headaches. One of the very early ones was 
o film version of the play The Man At Half 
Moon Street ... 1 think it wos called The Man 
Who Could Cheat Death— that wos very diffi- 
cult. Anton Diffring, I remember, used to come 

for obout two ond a holf hours . . . then 
he would emerge with goodness-only-knows- 
whot on him— plastic eyeballs ond oil the 
rest of It. Curse of the Werewolf was a 
difficult one too— very difficult indeed. That 
look a long lime becovse we had to cover 
right down to the waist. That was very 



KISS OF THE VAMPIRE, and DR. TERROR'S HOUSE OF HORRORS. 


Ashton creations for DRACULA, PRINCE OF DARKNESS. 


complex. 

CoF: You seem to strive for authenticity 
in your makeups. The vampire teeth in 
Kiss ol the Vampire, for instance, were 
made by a dentist, I believe? 

ASHTON; Yej, that's right; some of them 
were. I mode some of them myself, but 
it tokes Q long timel You must weigh the 

aspect of the iob. When you have five or 
six different chorocters who require teeth 
you sometimes have to sublet them. I hove 
a dentist friend who is very good ond takes 
o greot interest in seeing that things are 
onotomically correctl You hove to be precise 
about the shapes of teeth and be oble to 
distinguish between the various kinds af\d, 
soy, where it comes in the jaw. You have 
to be anatomically correct! That applies to 
the whole body, of course. 

CoF: What do you use for blood? Not 
ketchup? 

ASHTON: Blood? Well, you can use quite 
o number of different substances. A "blood" 
is made up by Max Factor which is very 
good stuff indeed. It congeols, and has 
a wonderful color. The colors vary slightly 
according to comera stocks. If you ore 
using block and while you eon use goodness- 
knows-whot. Coffee essence, for instonce, is 
0 very good thing. 

Eof; What is your advice for would-be 
makeup artists? 

ASHTON; You must be sure that that is 
what you want to be and not underestimate 
the requirements for the work. You must 
be able to drow and to model; you most 


be deft with your fingers. And you must 
hove a good pair of eyes and watch what 
goes on oround you as you wander down 
the street. You must be able to observe 
people ond sum them up, guess what they 
do for a living . . . why some people have 
lines on the forehead. Soma people ore 
always smiling and have little crinkles around 
the eyes; some ore miserable and their 
mouths turn down a little bit. You can't 
generalize, but you very often hove o pretty 
good idea of what people are carrying 
oround in their null 

When I'm obroad I like strolling about 
with a comero, looking ot people, photo- 
graphing those with interesting faces or 
peculiarities when they aren't looking. I 
gel many ideas for characters in this woy. 
Above all, you have to hove o good deal 
of general knowledge ond be oble to 
toekle onything — wigmoklng, for instance. 
When I storied I couldn't sew, and I used 
to stay op for long hours proefieing sewing 
the wigs. It's not always easy to find 
work either, but those with perseverance 
always manage somehow. 

CoF: Have there ever been any amusing 
incidents during your work? 

ASHTON; 1 don't know obout thot . . . 
except when Christopher Lee wonders around 
in his vampire teeth scaring the dickens 
out of everybody. I hove sometimes put 
contact lenses on my own eyes to give 
people a bit of a shake. For the most 
port, the artists, portieularly Christopher Lee 
ond Peter Cushing, are very disciplined actors. 
They come in on time, and after on exchange 
of pleasantries perhaps, we sit down ond 


get on with the work. You cannot woste 
lime; you connot be late on the set. 

CoF; Lastly, have you anything to My 
to the readers of Castle ol Frankenstein? 
ASHTON; I'd like to thank them for their 
interest in my work, ond I feel very honored 
thot Michel should come down here to 
Interview me on their beholf. I suggest 
that all the subscribers should get together 
and buy him a motor-car, perhaps a Rolls- 
Royce, so that he can moke the difficult 
journey down here mere often. 

The interview terminated, my host 
showed me around his domain. He showed 
me reams of sketches for his makeups, 
detailing the step-by-step procedures. A 
collection of anatomical photographs of 
a wolf in a museum attest to Ashton’s 
care for detail and accuracy. Among 
sketches for Curse of the Wereitolf, House 
of Fright, The Man Vho Could Cheat 
Death and The Evil of Frankenstein were ' 
some from The Rape of Sabena, a proposed ; 
Hammer Film dealing with the horrors j 
of the Spanish Inquisition. Rape of Sabena j 
has never been made for fear of offending ' 
the Catholic church. 

In the adjoining room which serves i 
as both makeup workshop and hairdressing 
department, I was shown plaster casts ; 
of actors’ faces — used to build up Oriental ^ 
features for The Secret of Blood Island 
From a cupboard tumbled a writhing mass 
of arms and hands — like a quick cut from 
an early Bunuel film. Delving into a drawer, 
Ashton withdrew two neatly labeled test 
tubes containing . . . Dracnia's teeth! 
and the canines of a young lady werewolf^ 




used in Dr. Terror's House of Horrors. 

Skillfully made, the vampire teelh clip 
on oyer ihe actor’s own. A handsome \ 

selection of ready-made vampire bites were 
also on display. i 

I'pstairs in a storeroom are kept the 
gruesome relics of Roy Ashton’s past 

front Curse of the \ 

a ereu olf lay check by greasy jowl with ' 

a piaster cast of Christopher Lee. Out of I 

large cardboard boxes spilled more treas- ' 

ures— the crumbling features of Tbe 
Alummy from Curse of the 3/ummy’s f . 

/omfi. masks from Paranoiac and Kiss of i- ' 

'he I'amptre and, its mouth daubed with 
blood' by sacrcligious publicity men. Kiwi 
Kingston’s mask from Evil of Franien- 
stem. A pained look appeared on Roy's ' 
face when he discovered this mistreatment 
of his work. 

I next saw two of the monster’s “hands” 
from Evil. One, heavily padded and rein- 
forced with metal, was used by Kingston 
to smash a window. The other, like a i 

wooden glove, was used to obtain a close- 1 

up of the creature when he unknowingly i 

placed bis hand in a flaming gas jet. '' 

Some of Ashton’s tricks, like the irans- ' 

formation of Oliver Reed’s hand to a ; 

'^olilike paw and the animation of ! 

the Gorgon's head of snakes, were made I 

known to me. But, unfortunately, these • 

are professional secrets and cannot be ! 

divulged in CoF. 

Above (and opposite page): a preliminary Ashton design and. . . the final outcome; Prudence Hyman (doubling for Barbara Shelley) 
in THE GORGON. Below (and opp. page): Ashton's creations for THE MUMMY and PARANOIAC 
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As he showed me over the studios, 
Ashton told me some of his own ideas 
for future horror films. His favorite is 
a project concerning a irilie of savage 
headhunters who cut oil the heads of their 
enemies which they shrink — and then gild 
as well! Hammer’s man of many makeups 
has had some experience with shrunken 
heads, having once made one to amuse 
his friends. Producer Anthony Hinds should 
take note of some of Roy’s ideas. 

.^n enjoyable three and a half hours 
ended when I made my leave of Ashton, 
having first presented him with a copy 
of the Hammer Film issue of our French 
counterpart, MIDI-MINfJIT FANTAS- 
TIQUE, on behalf of its editor. (He was 
immensely pleased, as many of the stills 
from his films reproduced in the magazine 
have been lost or burned in a recent fire at 
the studio.' 

The studio’s four sound stages lay quiet 
and deserted; work on Secret of Blood 
Island was not to commence unlU the 
following week. It seems one of the Great 
Mystetie.s of Filmland how the dingy 
hanger-like stages of Bray Studios can 
be transformed, almost magically, into the 
sumptuous and atmospheric sets which 
abound in Hammer films. That it is 
possible is, in itself, a tribute to the 
artistry of the men behind the scenes. 

—Michel Poiry 
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THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 

t925 7 full reels — $67.9S (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Yes, It’s here in its entirety. The full 7-reel 
feauture length edition of this immortal 
horror film classic. Made over 45 years ago, 
the original PHANTOM OF THE OPERA has 
never been duplicated for sheer originality, 
thrills and mood, despite two other subsequent 
versions. Now, learn about the dread corse 
that hung over the Opera House. . . SEE the 
horrors of the complex maze lying underground; 

Catacombs. . . An Underground Lake. . . 
the Stygian Canal. . . The Lair of the Phantom 
. . . And, horror of horror's: the Phantom's 
dreadful Secret ! A scene that evokes all man- 
ners of fears and shudders as it has done for 
generations. The original, one and only 
PHANTOM played by the amazing and im- 
mortal Lon Chaney Sr. In his greatest role. 

THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 

1918 — 5 full reels — $50.75 (plus $1.75 
for postage and handling). 

In the history of SFantasy-horror films, no 
other production has ever succeeded in recap- 
turing the utter sense of terror and unreality 
conveyed by this expresslonistic masterpiece. 
Camera work, lighting and the sets alone 
have been acclaimed as the most original and 
unusual ever seen on a screen. A soul-searing 
probe of mental depravity and intellectual per- 
versity, It plumbs the darker regions of horror 
and goes far beyond. Starring Conrad Veldt. 

Lon Chaney Sr. in: THE SHOCK 

1923 — 6 full reels — $60.50 (plus $1.75 
for postage and handling). 

A collector's item. The earliest Chaney classic 
available in 8mm. Under the capable direct- 
ion of Lambert Hillyer (who went on in 1936 
to direct the memorable THE INVISI BLE 
RAY with Karloff and Lugosi and ORACU- 
LA'S DAUGHTER), it's an excellent vehicle 
for Chaney as he was reaching the mid-way 
peak of his cinematic fame. 

THE CAT AND THE CANARY 

1927 — 7 full reels — $65.95 (plus $1.75 
for postage and handling). 

The original and definitive House of Horrors 
movie. Directed by Paul Leni, with Laura 
LaPlante as the girl In distress. Fabulous sets, 
mood and grand ‘spooky" atmosphere, with 
more things, shadows creeping about at night 
or behind secret panels and down dark cor- 
ridors than ever shown on the screen before 
or since then. An orgy of haunts and thrills. 

DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 

1920 — 6full reels — $59.00 (plus $1.75 
for postage and handling). 

John Barrymore took the time between great 
Shakespearean stage roles to star In this horror 
film classic which immediately established 
him as a film star immortal. Rated as the 
most chilling version of Stevenson's famous 
horror novel, Barrymore's transformation 
sequences scalle the heights of the macabre. 

A truly frightening horror film. 
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NOSFERATU 

1 922 6 full reels — $59.95 (plus $ 1 .75 

for postage and handling). 

Due to early copyright legalities, they could 
not title this as DRACULA, though It has been 
highly praised as perhaps the most horrendous 
and best made version of the famous Vampire 
story. NOW — director F.W. Murnau's ori- 
ginal feature length version, exactly as It was 
made. Acclaimed by International Film Fes- 
tivals as one of the Top Ten Horror Classics 
of all time I 

THE LOST WORLD 

1925 6 full reels — $57.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Prehistoric monsters and dinosaurs galore m 
the famous Arthur Conan Doyle classic, made 
into an all-time super-film by Willis O'Brien, 
the creator of KING KONG and mentor of 
Ray Harryhausen. Now you can re-live the 
daring exploits of Prof. Challenger and his 
friends, from the moment they meet and plan 
the world's most astounding expedition, as 
the cameras and action move from London 
across the ocean, to the depths of uncharted 
regions of the Amazon to. . .The Lost World. 

DESTINY 

f921 — 6 full reels $59.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Created and directed by Fritz Lang, the im- 
mortal director of METROPOLIS, the MA- 
BUSE series, SIEGFRIED and many other 
screen gems. A Lang film hardly requires ex- 
planation or justification. He Is simply one of 
the greatest masters of film making that ever 
lived, and he proves It in this enchanting three- 
part mystical fantasy (and an acknowledged 
classic) that not only inspired Hitchcock to 
become a director but shows its influence in 
the best works of Ingmar Bergman. 

20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 

1917 — 8 full reels — $74.50 (plus $1.75 
for postage and handling). 

Long considered a ''lost” SFantasy classic. It 
wowed audiences when finally rediscovered 
and shown at the N.Y. Film Festival a few 
years ago. its expertise use of special effects, 
camera work and quality remain as examples 
of the most imaginative use of film making. 

The earliest SFantasy feature film spectacular 
ever created and the first feature version of 
Jules Verne's fabulous ImagiMovle. 


Mail your orcier to: 

GOTHIC CASTLE PUBLISHING CO. 
509 Fifth Ave. 

New York. N.Y. 10017 


HQRrOr 

Here’s an unequalled opportunity to ovm for the fast time rare SFantasy-Horror FEA TURE FILMS~not little 
one-reel cuttings or “samples " sold by other companies {running from 8 to 10 minutes j but Ml leneth fenture's 
as they were originally meant to be shown theatrically. All come in single 200 feel reels {some come in 400 foot 
length, or two 200 ft. reels on one reel). And all are in standard 8 mm. 


METROPOLIS 

1 926 — 9 full reels — $79.95 (plus $1.75 
for postage and handling). 

Fritz Lang's classic, which took more than 
two years to make. Is universally acclaimed 
as one of The Greatest Films ever made, per- 
haps approached only by THINGS TO COME 
and THINGS TO COME for sheer visual pow- 
er and camerawork. There's never been ano- 
ther film like this Lang classic — perhaps there 
may never again be one like It. SEE: the 
slave-like workers in their terrible Under- 
ground City. . . Rotwang, archetype of all 
mad scientists, creating a robot-android in a 
sequence to put down ALL ‘‘creation of life" 
sequences! SEE: some of the most trem- 
endous special and visual effects ever devised. 
Ah SFantasy Classic! 


THE GOLEM 

1920 7 full reels — $65.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Now, from the Golden Age of German SFan- 
tasy-horror films, UFA'S gothic masterpiece 
of Expressionism is being offered for the first 
time. Directed by and starring Paul Wegner 
the Frankenstein-like Monster known as the 
Golem fights off friends and foes alike. He 
IS the creation of Rabbi Loew whose know- 
ledge of ancient sorcery and cabalism is res- 
ponsible for bringing the Golem to life. 

Rated among the lop SFantasy films of ail 
time, this Is the original and best of all ver- 

Boris Karloff in: THE BELLS 

1 926 — 7 full reels — 568.50 (plus $1.75 
for postage and handling). 

A great filmic trip tor all macabre fans, es- 
pecially for Karloff-philes, co-starring film 
greats like Lionel Barrymore and Gustav von 
Seyffertitz. Largely inspired and heavily In- 
fluenced by CALIGARI. In this earliest of 
all Karloff features available to collectors, 
Boris. King of Horror, anticipates his famous 
roles of the future, stealing all scenes In the 
type of weird role that would establish his 
career. As the strange Mesmerist, who is first 
found in an odd traveling circus, Karloff 
appears In a succession of dark and macabre 
scenes that rank among the screen's best. 
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FILM REVIEWS 

Recent and early theatrical/TV films in release. 

THE PHANTOM OF HOLLYWOOD (90 min. 
with coramerdals — CBS-TV. 1 974). Color. 
Chaney Sr, and Qaude Rains are avenged at 
last ! Though we can predict almost every- 
thing about to happen, so what? They’re tear- 
ing down old Hollywood (just like they tore 
down Night Gallery's unforgettable “They’re 
Tearing Down Tim Riley’s Bar”), and the 
heartless slobs deserve everything the Phantom 
gives ’em. As you observe wrecking crews and 
bulldozers mowing down generations of 
memories (props, sets and studio “towns” re- 
duced to rubble), you’re indeed on the Phan- 
tom’s side — unless you're a Pod or something. 

Even if predictable, with an almost un- 
forgivably hokey ending, and loads of u^y 
commercials, it is one of the best 90 minutes 
on TV in a long time, deserving an honored 
niche with other notable TV excursions such 
as DUEL. BRIAN’S SONG, the orignal 
NIGHT STALKER and Roddenberry’s fan- 
tastic THE QUESTOR TAPES. 

The major difference with this updated 
Phantom (also disfigured, of course) is that 
he seems more socially aware — what they’ve 
done by tearing down a once beautiful world 
is enough to provoke anger and vengeance in 
many who treasure film traditions. In this 
case, the demoiitioningis doubly significant: 
PHANTOM was actually being shot around 
the MGM back-lots while they were really 
getting tom down last year. . . and it’s all 
worthy also of an extra box of Kleene.x. The 
other irony is that MGM made this for TV! 

A rumor floating around during production 
is that an old timer, who had been with MCiM 
over 25 years (and whose dad and grandad 
also worked for die company) was going mad 
in reality, swore to set off time-bombs, and 
was finally taken away by the men-in-white. 

Deja vu abounds, all right, but familiarity 
succeeds to build up admiration with no con- 
tempt, thanks to excellent production values 
and photography. Scenes from early MGM 
films cross<ut in and out svith new footage 
heightening motivation and excitement: each 
time the wrecking ball or bulldozer shatters 
some set, an old MGM scene shot around 
the same set is spliced in — dramatic, if not 
traumatic. 

Even while the owners of Worldwide Stu- 
dios (pseudo’ for the real MGM) seem behind 
the times and unware that peojjle disappear- 
ing around the lots have been killed by the 
Phantom, the executives (Peter Lawford, etc.) 
sit in a screening room nostalgically watching 
a film clip of MGM’s props auction of severe 
years ago (e.g., shots of Judy's magic OZ slip- 
pers getting auctioned are spliced into foot- 
age of WIZARD OF OZ’S Munchkin sequence). 

Jack Ca.ssidy is great in two roles, no less: 
as Otto, an old caretaker in charge of photo 


archives, and especially a.s Carl Varner, the 
deranged Phantom and Otto’s kid brother. 
Jack/Carl explains that his disfigurement 
occured while playing D’Arta^an when an 
explosion, in a battle sequence, went off in 
his face. 

There’s even a chandelies scene when 
Cassidy cuts it down to kill his blabber- 
mouth brother who threatens to tell all. 

The derivativeness extends even to under- 
ground passageways, the Riantom’s eerie 
private “apartment," and the-abucted-maiden 
who is the first to discover how ugly he looks. 
Phantom Jack/Carl explains how terrifically 
handsome he once was, and pulls back a spe- 
cial curtain hiding early “before” photos — 
they all remind one of how Jack (Tassidy 
looked before son David Cassidy hopalonged 
to fame and fortune. Seriously — Jack’s ideal 
for heavy, sinister parts; he’s proved it in 
many past achievements, and goes on better 
as the Riantom, provided with some excel- 
lent lines, including Shakespeareian-like soli- 
loquies that aid him to chew up the scenery 
admiraWy. 

But — an even greater Phantom tale could 
be made. . . about a once-great and talented 
editor /publisher, gone completely bananas, 
who terrorizes magazine wholesalers for what 
they’ve done to him. And that’s no joke ! 

— CTB — 

THE FOLKS AT RED WOLF INN (90 min.— 
Scope Ill/Far West, 1972). Linda Gillin, Ar- 
thur Space, John Neilson. Mary Jackson. Dir.t 
Bud Townsend. Color. 

The Folks at Red Wolf hin are an amiable 
old couple who have solved the riddle of in- 
flationary meat prices by carving up plump 
young lovelies. The film maintains a pleas- 
ingly anti-establihsment outlook: the papa 
cannibal is a former officer in the Army 
Mess Corps, Butchers Division, and he has a 
chop-licking grandson who’s a tenific cop. 
There arc a few suspenseful moments, plus 
an ominous long shot of a coed, in the 
courtyard of a deserted dormitory, exuber- 
antly announcing to empty windows the 
news of her impending vacation at the title 
resort. Not to mention the look the girl 
gets when she says she’s getting fat as a pig. 
But most of the film’s ghoulish gags (people 
munching on real ladyfingers, etc.) fall frus- 
tratin^y flat. Beware. . . Be-e-e-wa-a-are ! 

— Paul Roen — 

MAN ON A SWING (107 min.— Par., 1974). 
aiff Robertson. Joel Grey. Dorothy Tristan. 
Dir.: Frank Perry. Color. 

Imagine IN THE HEAT OF THE NIGHT re- 
made with a psycluc detective in place of a 
black one, and you’ll have a good idea of 
what this opus is like. Frank Perry’s direc- 
tion Ls convention^ly competent. The 
opening titles unroll over an impressive track- 
ing device — the camera is mounted on the 
hood of a squad car roaring across a flat 
landscape to finally confront an impene- 
trable wall of morbid sightseers surround- 


ing the body of a girl who’d been stranded. 

The testimony of on-thc-sccne onlookers is 
illustrated with brisk, acutely straightfor- 
ward flashbacks. A realistic tone is engendered 
by Robertson’s sturdy portrayal of a police 
chief more than a little uncomfortable 
about seeking the aid of a clairvoyant. This 
realistic texture is tempered with flourishes 
suggesting bigger game’s afoot. For example, 
the bleakness of modern life is evocatively 
characterized: the shopping center, at whose 
parking lot the victim’s remains are found, is 
one of those va.st. rambling temples which 
dominate the concrete wasteland like monu- 
rhents to Middle American values; the girl’s 
funeral is stage near a busy freeway, the 
speeding cars contrasting with the static 
assembly of mourners. Still photographs of 
the corpse convey an hypnotic eroticism 
which isturbs all who peruse them, including 
the audience. We suspect, however, that dir- 
ector Perry indulges in stylizing for its own 
sake. We hear a grating squeak on the sound- 
track as we watch a woman scream. Fat 
ladies are used as visual expletives. To make 
matters worse, co-slar Elizabeth Wilson is 
called upon to provide her standard imper- 
sonation of a frosty, authoritarian female. 

As the psychic, Joel Grey ably expresses the 
agitation of a man incessantly bombarded 
with fragments of other people’s lives; how- 
ever reprehensible may be the character’s 
indifference to the tragic events he super- 
naturaliy experiences, this is probably his 
sole defense against spiritual desolation. 
Dorothy Tristan is caught in the thankless 
role of Robertson’s housewife; her recurrent 
line of dialogue is “Be careful, dear.” In her 
one encounter with Grey, though, she success- 
fully projects a prejudiced woman’s instinc- 
tive aversion to something beyond her ken. 
The plot is based on an actual case, hence 
the inconclusive conclusion. 

— Paul Roen — 

CODE NAME TRIXIE [formerly THE 
CRAZIES]— {\03 min.— Cambist. 1973). 
Kr.: George Romero. 

Krector Romero displays a knack for form- 
ulating paranoid hypothese. in his NIGHT 
OF THE LIVING DEAD a horde of resusci- 
tated corpses stalk, murder and devour all of 
us normal mortals. Now, in TRIXIE, he has 
eschewed the supernatural in favor of the 
grimly probable. Abacteriorlogical weapon 
finds its way into the water supply of a small 
rural community, thereby infecting the 
townspeaple with a virus that reduces them 
to a mob of raving maniacs. The Pentagon is 
somewhere at the root of this debacle; the 
Army is called in to keep the lid on it. They 
take typically brutal action, but this film is 
not simply an anti-military document. A fair 
share of the soldiers are decent people, while 
many of the supposedly sane townsfolk are 
obdurate, interfering meatheads. In any case, 
liberal and conservative viewers alike will 
concur that a crisis of such magnitude war- 
rants extreme measures; the epidemic must, 
above all, be contained. 

Yet TRIXIE is too incoherent to suc- 
ceed as a suspense shocker; in fact, it becomes 
difficult to determine who’s supposed to be 




Stewart Moss isn't really Batman but a bat person in 
THE BAT PEOPLE, and not a very bat guy. 


crazy and who isn't. Unlike the ^ouls of 
LIVING DEAD, not all of these maniacs aje 
homicidal. Neither does the film carry signi- 
ficant political impact (despite undeniable 
relevance — tvitness the matter of asbestos re- 
cently discovered in the drinking water of 
Duluth. Minn., and even more recently the 
expose on the cancer-producing elements dis- 
covered in the New Orleans water system 
and in may other areas of the country). 

The film’s only message is that weapons 
are bad, particularly the biochemical variety. 
In fact, the only real villains here are bureau- 
cracy and human fallibility; these are exem- 
plified in the disastrous fate of the sole 
physician to find an antidote to the plague. 
NVhen told that he must take his discovery 
through channels, the doctor justifiably flies 
off the handle, whereupon he is promptly 
mistaken for a lunatic, placed among the 
quarantined, and killed during a riot of the 
afflicted. The hope of a cure dies with him. 

TRIXIE isn’t totally flawed, however; 
when a contingent of gas-masked guardsmen 
in protective uniforms begins rounding up the 
inational. we are treated to the invariably 
edifying spectacle of a citizenry at war with 
its own Armed Services. One scene especially 
lingers in memory: an elderly woman sits 
quietly sewing in a rocking chair. A soldier 
bursts into the room. Ibe old lady rises 
calmly and stabs him several times with her 
knitting needle. Then she sits back in her 
rocker while her victim lies thrashing in a 
tan^e of yarn. — Roen — 

THE BAT PEOPLE [pre-release title: IT 
LIVES BY NIGHTI— {94 min.— AIP, 1974). 
Stewart Moss, Marianne McAndrew. .Michael 
Pataki. Paul Carr. Dir.: Jerry Jameson. Cc4or. 
A clever shift from the dark hills of Transyl- 
vania to the glistening slopes of a ski resort 
conceal the overused plot of this flick, which 
offers the old standby of a scientist getting 
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bitten by the bat (you can guess what happens 
afterwards). Some dumb cops, some specta- 
cular car chases, and some of the old sex 
appeal manage to lift this from the hole that 
many honor films have fallen into. 

Tbe makeup and special effects are well 
done, though some b&w footage of bats 
fluttering in a cave could have been excised 
since the whole film is in color. To really 
appreciate what BAT PEOPLE has to offer, 
you must realize that a low bud^t induces 
most producers to sacrifice quality. But BAT 
does generate good vibes and shows inspira- 
tion; it’s a good little film. Photographed in 
bloodily livid DeLuxe Color, it’s well worth 
the price of admission. — Leigh Hanlon — 
Plot Outline: 

Dr. Moss and wife McAndrew wander away 
during a guided cavern tour; she fails into a 
chasm, while he gets a bat bite trying to res- 
cue her, andon the following days he grows 
more ill. While taking rabies shots and con- 
valescing in a hospital. Dr. Moss unde^oes 
a horrendous metamorphosis, his hand turns 
into a claw and he kills the night nurse. SgL 
Pataki has no proof but suspects Moss (after 
finding his I. D. bracelet at the scene of the 
crime) who later flees the hospital in a wild 
car chase. Pataki is wounded in fighting 
Moss (now half-bat). Wife McAndrew. un- 
conscious of being bitter by her husband, 
starts the same chanp. Pataki is killed by a 
pack of savage bats. Moss and McAndrew are 
re-united in the bat kingdom (not half bat). 

— Cap Spaulding — 

BLAZING SADDLES (93 min.— WB. 1974). 
Slim Pickens, Harvey Korman, CIcavon Little, 
Alex Carras, Gene Wilder. Mel Brooks. Dir.: 
Mel Brooks. Color. 

Boris Karloff’s Executioner role in TOWER 
OF LONDON (to which this issue’s cover is 
dedicated) is deftly parodied in the opening 


scenes of this great satire with an executioner 
called “Boris" who’s operating a 24-hour 
gallows operation with carwash efficiency, 
hanging both men and horses at the same 
time. After that, the gap pt even wilder and 
so does (jene — Wilder, that is, co-starred with 
Oeavon Little, in this mad and insane spoof. 
Best scene: Madeline Kahn, satirizing Marlene 
Dietrich in THE BLUE ANGEL. Move over, 
Woody Allen. Brooks may be just warming 
up. — Marion Fox — 

Second Opinion: 

SADDLES is a fun time-waster, but an awful 
let-down after Brooks’ comedy masterpiece, 
THE PRODUCERS. The baokpound info is 
that Brooks had serious production problems 
from the outset hut had WB’s carte blanche 
fo-make-a-film. see, and apparently all the 
loot to finance it was too tempting to resist; 
so Mel pulled out all the stops and rushed, 
it seems, ri^t into battle without very much 
planning, of it looks it might’ve been 
dreamed up by his fertile imagination in a 
weekend — and it sho\w. Like: parts look 
entirely improvised as if dialope was pro- 
rided on the spot before each take. The 
overall effect is too TV sitcom 'ish, unless 
one considers larp slices of boorish humor, 
overdone anal yuks and maddening self-in- 
dulgence. guaranteed to pt an R rating and 
magnetize the curious to the boxoffice. 
Finally , meeting up with a dead-end and in 
a last-ditch effort to film an ending. Brooks 
actually comes up with no ending! Just as 
all of it hinps on madcap anachronisms. 
Brooks ends by going all the way;and from 
an “old West” satire, the whole cast bursts 
out of their WB soundstap and break into 
another unit filming a Busby Berkeley type 
musical, resulting in Marx Bros.4ike chaos. 
Absurdist, erratic, nonsensical as hell, Brooks 
has a nack of ptting away with it; not at 
his best, but worth at least one sitting. And. . . 
watch the py — he’s a monster who can do 
anything— such as, YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STEIN. slated for review in the next issue. 

CTB~ 

PHASE IV (82 min.— Par., 1974). Nigel 
Davenport, Michael Murphy, Lynne Freder- 
ick. Dir.: Saul Bass. Color. 

It’s heartening to learn that Saul Bass, the 
imaginative paphics artist who designed the 
opening titles for Hitchcock’s three greatest 
thrillers, has himself now taken to directing 
suspense movies. His initial enterprise is 
PHASE IV, a blend of 5(k sci-fi and 70s eco- 
disaster survival. The scenario finds entomo- 
lopst Nigel Davenport and pme theorist 
Michael Murphy iaan Arizona desert where 
ants are behaving oddly. The little critters 
have successfully routed all the inhabitants 
of a local housing development (save Lynne 
Frederick. a.s the inevitable nubile slra^er). 
The ants have also forsaken their customary 
hills and are commencing to build obelisks 
that tower like mini-skyscraper.s above the 
parched plain. Tlie scientists construct a 
research station and set out to study and 
exterminate the insects. The ants, so they 
learn, are equally determined to study and 
exterminate humans. What ensues is a total 
war of nerves, intellects and brute terror. The 
denouement is suitably chilling. 

The narrative isn’t always developed with 
logic and coherence, but PHASE is. never- 
theless, a pueling suspense exercise. Daven- 
port is a delight to watch; his cool detach- 
ment crumbles by depees. while his melli- 
fluous British accent remains dignified 
throughout. Murphy, his les,s dedicated assis- 
tant, has his own enthusiasm undercut by 
Miss Frederick, a sub-linpaJ nymphet who 
functions as dead weight, both to the mission 
and the plot. This young couple are victim- 
ized as much by hackneyed, amateurish 
dialope as by ants. Bass’s visuals are as 
sophisticated as one might expect, though 
often luridly colored; amber and peen pre- 
dominate the production. — Roen — 




PHANTOM OF THE PARADISE (92 min.— 
Fox, 1974). Paul Williams.. William Finley, 

Jessica Harper. Dir.: Brian De Palma. 

Krector De Palma mixes up a fast, color- 
filled, tuneful (Paul Williams’ excellent 3 
sons) batch, comboing some of the Warhol 
touches. PYSCHO, FAUST and PHANTOM 
OF THE OPERA. Most modern kind of SFan- 
tasy in a long time, though rooted in tradi- 
tional genre qualify in a DR. PHIBES sease, 
and then some. Bound to be one of most 
t^ked about films in years. Color. 

ANIMAL CRACKERS (85 min.— Par.. 1930). 
The Marx Bros.. Lillian Roth. Margaret Du- 
mont. Dir.: Victor Heerman. 

The only Marx Bros, film that Groucho owns 
outright, never seen on TV and not theatri- 
cally for over 22 years. Little can be said in 
praise of it; one of the Marx’s best created 
at the flowering of their inimitable, way- 
ahead-of-their-time career. 

COPS & ROBBERS (89 min.— UA. 1973). 

Qiff Gorman. Joseph Bologna. Dir.: Aram 
Avakian. 

Far from anything its title implies. Crime 
does pay as two typical (?) cops, fed up see- 
ing everyone else making out, decide to 
pull a big heist on Wall St. with the Mafia 
on their tail after the million bucks. NYC 
locations photographed in refreshing, un- - 
stereotyped style for a change. Moves fast; 
plenty of thrills and class-A humor. Unique 
and Wghly recommended. Color. 

DAY OF THE JACKAL, THE (142 min.— 
Univ.. 1973). Edward Fox. Alan Badel, 

Michel Auclait, Terence Alexander. Dir.: 

Fred Zinneman. 

Underrated minor masterpiece deserves at 
least one good vicwingl Based on actual in- 
cident, Fox is hired by French rightists to 
kill De Gaulle for selling out Algeria. French 
CIA-type agents become desperate trying to 
find the elusive Fox who, as a master of dis- 
guise, does a number of (ilhaney changes and 
commits cold-blooded murder to reach his 
goal. Ctrior. 

DEATH WISH (93 min.— Par.. 1974). 

(Tiarles Bronson, Vincent Gardenia. Dir.: 
Michael Winner. 

Non-violent, liberal architect Bronson turns 
into methodical, determined one-man vigi- 
lante, chopping down muggers, after his wife 
is killed by one and his dau^terends up in 
an asylum because of the shock. The police 
pull their punches and admire his courage: 
street crime drops 50/1’. Detective Gardenia 
doesn’t arrest Bronson but asks him to go 
elsewhere. Bronson takes the hint, but ap- 
parently suffers from sense of misdirection 
heading to Chicago instead of Washington, 
D.C. Perhaps film has something to say. thou^ 
its wrath is vented against mindless pawns and 
not upon the political provocateurs respon- 
sible for their presence; many private citizens 
have begun bearing arms for the first time 
and crime has started tapering off in some 
areas. Color. 

ANIMATED SHORT 
FILMS 

The most creative work (outside of Czecho- 
slovakia) in the area of the animated short 
takes place these days at the Zagreb Studios 
of Yugoslavia. The films cover a wide range 
of themes, but, like the product of different 
American cartoon studios of the past, are 
allied by the Zagreb “style." Bourek’s 
VENUS AND THE CAT, based on an Aesop 
Fable, outdoes YELLOW SUBMARINE in 
an amazing display of animation techniques 
illustrating a tale of psychoiogica! eroticism. 
Other outstanding Zagreb product: TUP, 

TUP, a 1972 Academy .Award nominee, 
showing the frustration of the lack of pri- 
vacy in contemporary life; the film is an 
extension of the same director’s PASSING 
DAYS (1969). DISCOVERER and SEREN- 
DIPITY both show man as an adventurer. 


Peter Cushing as the immortal Dr. F., m FRANKEN- 
STEIN AND THE MONSTER FROM HELL. 


GREASER’S PALACE (91 min.— Cinema 
V — 1972). Albert Henderson, Michael Sul- 
livan. Pablo Ferre, Elsie Downey. Dir.: Rob- 
ert Downey. Color. 

A big budget allegorical surreal fantasy, writ- 
ten and directed by Bob Downey, produced 
by CYma Rubin (“No, No Nanette") and. in 
the female lead, the talented l.uana Anders 
(of Nightide, Pit and the Pendulum, Demeii- 
ria 13). Impressive on all counts (especially 
photography), story concerns a Christ-likc 
Forties bopstcr (Allan Arbus) who claims lie 
is on his “way to Jeru.salem to become an 
actor-singer.” Instead, he wanders the old 
West and encounters a sort of Peckinpahish 
wild bunch whom he impresses with various 
acts of healing and walking-on water. Or 
rather. shufflin^off-to-Buffalo on water — 
one of the most original comedy ideas in any 
film outside of Woody Allen’s work. Down- 
ey’s first film was BALL'S BLUFF (1961), 
a fantasy in which a Civil War soldier awakens 
in present-day Central Park. It .showed great 
promise— GREASER’S PALACE fulfills 
that promise. — Marion Fo.x ~ 

SHORT TAKES 

The following lisi does nol necessarily re- 
place more extensive reviews that may 
appear in a forthcoming issue. 

BLACK WINDMILL. THE (94 min.— Univ.. 
1974). Michael Caine. Donald Pleasence. Del- 
phine Seyrig. Janet Suzman. Dir.: Don Siegel. 
Has the unmistakeable Siegel {Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers) touch, a great cast. British 
atmosphere. Goak & dagger suspense when 
son of British secret agent is kidnapped and 
dad follows a dark, sordid trail. Rick got 
mixed reviews, mostly negative; don’t believe 
them. Color. 

CAPTAIN KRONOS: VAMPIRE HUNTER 
(91 min. — Par., 1974). Horst Janson. Caro- 


line Munro. Dir.: Brian Clemens. 

(hemens is a trustworthy, veteran hand at 
SFantasy; therein rests this film’s case. Good 
Hammer quality: this time it’s a vampire 
hunter a la D’Artagnan and Cyrano, hitting 
away at baddies and the ungodly with his 
trusty sword. Color. 

FRANKENSTEIN & THE MONSTER FROM 
HELL (93 min. — Par.. 1974). Peter Cushing. 
Shane Briant. Madeline Smith. Dir.: Terence 
Fisher. Color. 

Another welcome Hammer, co-biiled in 
most situations with KRONOS. Dr. Cushing- 
I'tankenstein back at the helm — familiar? 

Of course; but it’s the typical Hammer/gothic 
touch, and God knows — there’s so little of 
this these days. Gieers for Hammer. Cushing, 
elal. I Color. 

PARALLAX VIEW. THE ( 100 min.— Par., 
1974). Warren Beatty, Hume Cronyn. Dir.: 
Alan J. Pakula. 

Goes a jump further though not as interesting 
as Frankenheimer’s phantasmagoric revelation 
of mind-bending conspiracy-as.sassination de- 
lineated in THE MANCHURIAN CANDI- 
DATE. But leaves one wondering, psping 
over the very likely possibility of an estab- 
lishment-Govt. endorsed secrel.conspiracy 
to murder important people who prove 
“troublesome.” A few flaws, but a powerful 
day /nightmare. Color. 

CONVERSATION. THE (113 min.— Par.. 
1974). Gene Hackman. Allen Garfield. Dir.: 
Francis Ford Coppola. 

Paranoia engendered by PARALLAX gets 
heightened after watching master-bugger 
Hackman able to virtually bug his victim’s 
innermost subconscious thoughts. Hideous, 
monstrous but damning indictment of pre- 
sentday conditions: often over-arty and 
tedious, yet stealthily overwhelming in its 
manner of telling that “1984” has been with 
us for some time. Color. 


victim of his own drive to explore the 
unknown. In CUBUS, two characters men- 
tally conjure up squares above their heads; 
in tandem they image a monstrous cube, 
vdiich hesitates briefly before falling and 
crushing them flat. In GOLD a character 
fails repeatedly to scale a sheer wall, re- 
vealed at the end as ©ant female legs. The 
brief but compelling EUPHORIA shows 
the ecstatic flight of a man who has sprouted 
wings; he flies faster and faster until he 
smashes head first into a wall and crumples 
in a flurry of feathers to the ground. 

— Marion Fox — 


DRAMA PREVIEW 

SHERLOCK HOLMES (Broadhusrt Theater, 
New York, N.Y.), starring John Wood. 

This remarkably fine stage drama is about to 
open in several days (Nov. 16) as we go to 
press. A full report on it, including an inter- 
view with John Wood, will appear in our 
next issue of CoF (no. 25). Suffice it that 
the theatre world and all of Broadway is 
buzzing with excitement over it and that it’s 
certain to undergo film adaptation before 
long. The play has already proved a tremen- 
dous hit: the Royal Shakespeare Company 
(undoubtedly the most honored theatre 
group today) produced it last year for the 
London stage where it was not only an enor- 
mous success but went on to break all house 
records at the Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in Washington in its trial pre- 
Broadway run. — Orson Kane — 

8mm FILM REVIEWS 

DRACULA < 12 min. — super 8, silent; Univ., 
1931 — Castle). Good continuity; disappoin- 
tin^y lame: all scenes are edited and spliced 
in from the last several reels of original pro- 
duction. All that's seen is the Count (Lugosi) 
strolling down London’s misty streets at 
ni^t, discovering and eventually abducting 
Mina Seward, climaxed by his impalement by 
Van Helsing (Edw. van Sloan). Lack of sound 
isn’t detrimental since Lugosi’s scenes are es- 
sentially silent. Lacking the great Transylva- 
nian scenes, Dwi^t Frye’s lunatic antics and 
relatively little of Bela himself, it’s all an ex- 
tremely mild dilution. (Available in standard 
and super silent; super 8 and 16mm sound.) 
THE FANTASY OF MELIES (10 min.- 
standard & super 8, 16mm silent — 1903. 
Available from Blackhawk Films). 

Three shorts produced and directed by 
Georges Melies; Extraordinary Illusions, 

The Enchanted (Veil, The Apparition. One 
of several Melies packages created by Black- 
hawk. These rarely seen films are a must. 

A former stage magician, Melies was respon- 
sible for the development of almost the entire 
^mut of filmic special effects (dissolves, 
fades, superimposition, animation, miniatures, 
etc.) and the first to utilize them creatively, 
starting from around 1896 to 1912. Melies 
continually amazed early audiences with his 
“artifically arranged scenes,” as he called 
them, which usuily involved horror-fantasy. 
These three are typically Melies: wild, fre- 
netic action; vanishing people, monsters, sur- 
real props, all in hi^-spirited knockabout 
style. Extraordinary Illusion is about a magi- 
cian and his assistant going thru amusing 
transformations at incredible speed. The En- 
chanted Weil (probably the best of the trio) 
shows a sorcerer placing a curse on a well; 
when a man tries to take water from it, he is 
beset by fire, assorted demons, comic^y 
huge snakes, even giant toads. Then, Satan 
makes an appearance, turns into a bat and 
flies away. The Apparition-, an animated can- 
dle has a will of its own; then a paper burns 
from which a dancing ghost springs forth. 

Print quality is remarkably good considering 
their origin (copied from paper positives in 
the Library of Congress). Entertaining, great 
50 


and mandatory for anyone interested in Sban- 
tasy film history. Other works by Meiies are 
also available from different distributors. 

THE THING FROM ANOTHER WORLD 
(12 min.— std. & super 8, silent. RKO. 1931 : 
Ken Films). A horrible patch-job of a sci-fi 
classic.lt starts off showing the ice-encased 
Thing dragged by Ken Tobey and crew to 
their arctic research station, accompanied by 
a superimposed title,imparting the knowledge 
that it is “A thing— frozen in ice — from 
where-noone knows!” As the ice melts, the 
Thing escapes; havoc reigns. But some scenes 
appear in reverse order (succeeding other 
choppy editing), making everything nearly 
incomprehensible to anyone unfamiliar with 
the original release. Titles are dumb-dumb 
with little attempt to follow actual dialogue. 
This mish-mosh’s most redeeming virtue is 
that it contains all of the Thing’s onscreen 
action; but, for lack of sensible editing and 
even amateurish skill, motivation is lost — 
scenes appear in rapid-fire succession'minus 
impact. James Amess’s electrical finale is 
shown in its entirety, but there’s an abrupt 
end at this point. Wnt quality is excellent, 
thou^, and could be re-edited if the buyer 
feels its worth the time and bother. 

THE GHOST OF SLUMBER MOUNTAIN 
(10 min. — std. 8, silent. 1919? Special ef- 
fects by Willis O’Brien). O’Brien’s animation 
isn’t in full view until the last few minutes, 
but the entire film is intriguing and interes- 
ting. Story: hunter on a safari and meets a. 
mad hermit’s ^ost who reveals a strange 
world of prehistoric creatures — a bronto- 
saurus; huge bird eating snake; a tyranosau- 
rus battling a huge lizard. Models are well 
made and move with little jerkiness; minia- 
ture sets and backgrounds, though, are me- 
diocre and detract from the overall impact. 
Print quality: fair, showing some poor con- 
trast and possible cuts, plus too-brief credits. 

It doesn't affect story continuity, but it’s 
annoying. (Available from Imperial-Entr’nt.) 
HAUNTED SPOOKS (20 min.— std. and 
supers, & 16, silent. Hal Roach. 1920 — 
Blackhawk). Home-movie versions of Har- 
old Lloyd’s comedy genius have, till now, 
proved rare on the market; of the few av^- 
able, this is probably the best even if not as 
exemplary as Lloyd’s later features. Story; 
Jilted by his girl, Harold makes several funny 
suicide attempts. Rich heiress marries him 
because she must have a husband to inherit 
the estate, unaware that her evil uncle plots 
to fri^ten them away by convincing them 
that the estate is haunted. Typical silent-era 
spook stuff; ra^ng thunderstorm, people 
running in and out dark hallways, etc., and 
unmercifully stereotyped black servants. 

The print quality is superb (typical of Black- 
hawk Rims) and the original opening titles 
are intact. 

THE MUMMY (12 min.— std. & super 8. & 
16mm, silent & sound — 1932, Univ. — Castle). 
A Universal classic has been turned into 150 
feet of tripe by (Tastle Film’s editing dept. 
Making absolutely no sense, this butchered 
mess isn’t even worth the film stock it’s prin- 
ted on. All that can be salvaged from this in- 
credible botch-job are a few nice shots of 
Karlofi', otherwise it’s all mumbo-jumbo 
titles and scared people running around. The 
only intact thing is the climax, but rendered 
almost useless because of the preceding 
hatchet job. 

SON OF FRANKENSTEIN (12 min.— std. 

& super 8 rilent, std. & super 8 & I6mm 
sound — Univ., 1939. Castle). Well-edited 
and coherent adaptation for a change from 
Castle, wasting no time in getting tlie charac- 
ters involved in the strange goings-on. Just 
about all the ^eat sequences are shown in 
their ori^al logical progression, beginning 
with Dr. Frankenstein (Rathbone) toasting 
his father’s memory: Lugosi peeking thru a 
window; Dr. F finding Monster (Karloff) 
and reviving him — climacx (with some good 


buildup) has Rathbone doing his Tarzan rou- 
tine and kicking the Monster into the sulphour 
pit. A fine, compact collector’s item, easy on 
the eyes and offering some fine views of the 
superb sets. Print quality is excellent, and in- 
cludes the orignal opening and closing cre- 
dits. 

MONSTER FROM THE SEA ( 1 2 min.- 
super 8 silent (b&w and color), & super 8 
color/sound — excerpted from 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea. Beuna Vista (Dis- 
ney). 1954 — Disney Films). Excellent 
abridged presentation of original feature 
classic. The famous sequence showing the 
battle between the ^nt squid and crew of 
the Nautilus is virtually uncut. It’s an honest 
item not meant to condense the entire film 
but only to show some chief hi^ights. Also 
seen is Kirk Dougjas harpooning the monster 
in the eye (a silly title blurb flashes, “Bulls- 
eye !”); Peter Lorre has one short bug-eyed 
moment; and. there’s James Mason vs. the 
Squid, of course. A good deal, especially if 
you like the film. 

— Frank Farel and Carl Nubile — 


SFantaFILMNEWS 

Production will be soon nearing completion 
on 20th Century-Fox’s THE ROCKY HORR- 
OR SHOW, adapted from the international 
satirical r&r musical hit. Satirizing everything 
from 40’s horror films to 50’s beach party 
stuff (with a heavy slice of today’s hangups 
and fads tossed in), it features the original 
stage production star, Tim CUrry. 

Sequelling THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF 
SINBAD (now a boxoffice hit), Ray Harry- 
hausen’s back at the helm, now working on 
SINBAD AT THE WORLD’S END. produced 
by Charles Schneer for Columbia release. 
Scripting the screenplay is Beverley Cross 
who also wrote JASON AND THE ARGO- 
NAUTS. Story -action will take Sinbad to a 
strange, new world inhabited by fantastic 
creatures and humanoids from a land beyond. 
Production is scheduled to start this spring, 
1975. 

From En^and; Tyburn Films is currently 
releasing BY THE DEVIL. . . POSSESSED. . . 
DRACULA’S FEAST OF BLOOD and THE 
PHANTOM COACHMAN. Recently com- 
pleted; THE GHOUL (dir. by Freddie Fran- 
cis, script by John Elder), starring Peter 
Oishing, John Hurt, Alexandra Bastedo, 

Gwen Watford and Don Henderson as “The 
Ghoul." Plus; LEGEND OF THE WERE- 
WOLVES (dir.; Freddie Francis). 

Freddie Francis must be also one of the 
busiest directors around, having recently 
finished CRAZED for Herman (Kongo. Trog, 
Black Zoo) Cohen, a tale of black magic and 
witchcraft starring Jack Palance, Trevor How- 
ard and Suzy Kendall. Cohen’s next is THE 
HEADSMAN, filmed in Hong Kong. Francis 
also finished the first r&r Dracula flick, SON 
OF DRACULA, with Ringo Stair acting and 
producing for Apple Films. Ringo plays Mer- 
lin the magician. 

Chris Lee, Herbert Lorn and Joan Collins 
star in DARK PLACE (Qnerama): head of an 
asylum (Robert Hardy) is willed a fortune by 
a former patient and has to vie with the above 
stars and some restless ghosts. 

Also from En^and: VAMPIRES (Essay 
Films). Amicus’ adaptation of Burroughs’ 

THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT, starring ’ 
Doug McQure; BLOOD CITY, and (filmed 
in Japan) KONGORILLA. And, what's being 
advertised as “the most terrifying production 
ever filmed in England,” THE LIVING DEAD 
AT THE MANCHESTER MORGUE. 

With YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN barely 
out yet. Gene Wilder is planning another spoof 
of the classics called SHERLOCK HOLMES’ 
YOUNGER, SMARTER BROTHER (from 
Warner’s). Japan’s answer to the USA’s 
EARTHQUAKE (starring Charlton Heston) 
is THE SUBMERSION OF JAPAN involving 
earthquakes and tidal waves which sink the 


entire nation — it’s doing record business 
there, and the reports have it that the special 
effects are terrific. 

The Grand Prize at the International Fes- 
tival of Fantastic and Science Fiction Films 
(held last April in Fiance) went to THE 
WICKER MAN. starring Chris Lee, Britt 
Ekland and Ingrid Pitt (Warner’s is now hol- 
ding the film and, for some odd reason, has 
done nothing with it so far ). Make-up Award 
was won by John Chamber for S-s-s-s-s-s; best 
acting award went to Vincent Price for DR. 
PHIBES RISES AGAIN. 

Cashing in on THE EXORCIST’S fantas- 
tic success: BLACK MASS involves a cop 
who seeks retribution against a Satanist clan 
for killing his brother. . . HELP ME. I’M 
POSSESSED stars Bill Greer. . . From Italy; 
THE WOMAN EXORCISED and THE GOD 
DEVIL. Even Walt Disney (of all studios 1) is 
on the bandwagon with ESCAPE TO WITCH 
MOUNTAIN, starring Donald Pleasence, Kim 
Richards and Ray Milland. 

The U.S.-Mexican co-production, MARY. 
BLOODY MARY (wot ! No tequila?) , stars 
John Carradine. . . Up ahead; LOGAN’S 
RUN. . . Columbia’s scheduling Asimov’s 
CAVES OF STEAL. . . MGM (thru U.A.’s 
distrib’ arm) is sequclling the very successful 
WESTWORLDvia FUTUREWORLD. 

— George Stover & John Parnum — 
BOOKS AND MAGS 
“Film Fantasy Scrapbook” (A.S. Barnes and 
Co.: The Tantivy Press, SI5.00). By Ray 
Hairyhausen. 

Fans of Ray Haiiyhausen’s tremendous ani- 
mation work has finally come out with a 
book devoted to his life and films. The book 
was announced a long time 'ago. and being a 
Harryhausen-addict. 1 found the long wait in- 
tolerable. Now that it’s out, I can only view 
it with a mixture of Joy and disappointment; 
joy, because it’s high time that RH received 
the attention he deserves; disappointment, 
because the book’s deficiencies outweigh its 
merits. 

First, the good points. Never before have 
so many superb scenes from RH’s films 
{Uom Mighty Joe Youngin 1949 to The 
Valley of the Gwangiin 1969) have been as- 
sembled into one compact volume. All total, 
nearly 250 photos are included, showing ani- 
mation scenes of The Beast From 20,000 
Fathoms, the Venusian Ymir from 20 Million 
Miles to Earth, just to mention a few of the 
animated beasties Harryhausen has treated 
us to over the years. 

Besides the great photos, there are a num- 
ber of excellent and rare pre-production 
drawings by RH revealing him to be a good 
illustrator in his own right. Other goodies: 
rare drawings that Willis O’Brien (KING 
KONG’S animator and RH’s mentor) created 
for two prehistoric adventure films which 
never materialized — Creation and The Valley 
of the Mist: shots of RH’s earliest models: 
a mosnter from Jupiter and a Cave Bear con- 
structed during his youth from his mother’s 
fur coat fitted over a wooden framework — 
and even a sheet-music excerpt from Bernard 
Herrmann’s great score for The 7tb Voyage of 
Sinbad — in this case, “nie Fight with the 
Roc.” 

It’s also very rewarding to discover that 
RH is a fine writer, expressing himself quite 
clearly in a very interesting and readable style. 
He makes some very intelligent (if emotional) 
pleas for critics and public alike to appreciate 
the dedication and great amount of work 
that goes into his kind of animation work. 

Too often, these imaginative films are shunted 
aside as mere nonsense by the ignorant and 
insensible: RH eloquently states his frustra- 
tion when he sees his films being poorly dis- 
tributed and ignored by serious critics. He 
makes some valid points on the subject and 
never descends to the level of self-pity. 

With so many points in its favor, you are 
probably wondering why the book emerges 
as less titan completely satisfactory. 


To start with, there’s the abominable 
price: S15.00 for only 1 18 pages ! Granted, 
the pictures are great. But if you like a lot 
of reading (which, at this price, you deserve), 
you may be dismayed to find that RH’s text 
consists of two or three paragrpahs of ex- 
planation to the side of. or beneath, each 
group of pictures on each page. The book 
would be a lot more acceptable if it sold for, 
say, S7.95. Obriously, the publishers are 
taking advantage of RH’s loyal following. 

(In alt fairness, it’s understood that RH had 
no prior knowledge of what price-tag A.S. 
Barne.s had in mind.) 

Would-be animators, hoping to learn 
some secrets from The Master, will be quickly 
disillusioned. Sure, RH slings technical terms 
around like “traveling-matte” and “Sodium 
Backing Process.” However, RH merely 
skims the surface of the animation process. 

Any fan or student can probably team more 
from an average issue of the excellent publi- 
cation, “Special Visual Effects Created by 
Ray Harryhausen” (also known as FX:RH. 
and reviewed below), than from this book. 

Perhaps “Scrapbook’s” biggest flaw is 
that some of RH’s creations are missirtg! 

There are no shots of the giant croc’ and 
squirrel from The 3 Worlds of Gulliver or 
the exquisite Eohippus from The Valley of 
Gwangi, to name a few. Nonetheless, the pic- 
tures that are present are all atmospheric and 
exciting. 

To sum up — the book will arouse mixed 
feelings in animation fans who may realize it 
has its flaws but who, like me, will pro- 
bably be compelled to buy it anyway. 

— Carmen Minchella — 

FXRH (Special Effects Created by Ray 
Harryhausen) — Vol.l, No.4; S1.50. Talos 
Publications, 3030 Ellen St.. 1 tving, Texas, 
75062. 

In all true justice, 1 doubt if there are many 
(or any) who have proved more qualified to 
publish works on Ray Harryhausen’s life, 
techniques and achievements than Ernie Far- 
ino and Sam (Jalvin, the editors and publi- 
shers of FXRH. The present issue seems ridi- 
culously low in price, for if the above Barnes 
book is sold at $15, then FXRH is easily 
worth S5 at least. Measuring about 8‘A” by 
1 1 ”. it runs 92 pages cover to cover, well- 
printed (four beautiful color shots on the in- 
side covers showing scenes from The Golden 
Vovage of Sinbad) with fine layouts, inclu- 
ding more than 240 relevant photos — para- 
doxically, around the same number as in the 
$15 book ! (The only slight difference is in 
the paper stock: the $15 book uses average 
though good quality book paper, while FX- 
RH uses high-grade newsprint.) As for the 
contents — they are more than intriguing: 

An Interview with RH. . .RH’s “Aerial Brace 
Creations”. . . An analysis of producer Charles 
Schneer. . . An essay and critique on Golden 
Voyage of Sinbad, . . An Interview with Ker- 
win Mathews. . . an excellent article by Sam 
Calrin that offers a comparative study of 
RH and other animators, including Jim Dan- 
forth. And that’s just for starters, not to 
mention a fine, informative and detsuled 
letter column, as well as other good features. 

The obvious question beg^ng for an an- 
swer; Why on earth weren’t Farino and Cal- 
vin at least involved in embellishing RH’s $15 
book by being in charge of layouts, design, 
prefatory notes, commentaries, etc.? Better 
yet if they had actual overall control from 
start to finish. 

Because FXRH is such a ^and labor of 
love, you should, in all conscience, add an 
extra 50<t to cover the cost of handling, en- 
velope and postage. As things stand, FX- 
RH’s future may be in jeopardy; if many of 
you are indeed true SFantasy film fans, it is 
your duty and responsibility to guarantee 
the continuation of this great publication. 


“The World Inside” (184 pp., Doubleday & 
Co.— $1.49, SF Book Oub Edition; 1971). 

By Robert Silverberg. 

A scintillating, fast-paced description of the 
year 2381 when men live in Urban Monads 
— or Urbmons — gianthighrises around the 
face of the Earth. The world population has 
expanded to 75 billion. Silverberg picks one 
Urbmon and, in brilliant style with much 
irony, structures and details the society that 
lives there. Since futurist architect Paolo 
Soleri refuses to spMulate on the life of peo- 
ple who would live in his proposed Urbmon- 
like city-buQdings, we should be fateful for 
visionary Silverberg. In both the reality (So- 
leri) and the sf (Silverberg), there would be 
no need for anyone to leave their building. 

It would make a great movie property for any 
producer astute enou^ to see its excellent 
boxoffice potential (Irwdn Allen, are you 
there?). Also now available in paperback, en- 
dowed by fantastic cover-art that bepns to 
tell part of the story and grabs you. 

— Marion Fox — 

“Unfinished Symphonies” (210 pp., Ban- 
tam Books — 1972). By Rosemary Brown. 
London housewife Rosemary Brown’s psy- 
chic encounters with liszt, Beethoven, De- 
bussy, Bach, Schubert, Monteverdi, Berlioz, 
Rachmaninov have resulted in over 400 new 
compositions by these composers, some of 
which are available on Mrs. Brown’s record- 
ings on the Philips label. In print, she comes 
across as a quite likeable person, recounting 
anecdotes of visits by the composers to her 
home where they dictate music to her. Else- 
where in the book, she chronicles her BBC- 
TV appearances, her meeting with Leonard 
Bernstein and other personalities in the con- 
temporary music world, and relates about 
her s)^ in faithhealing. All of this is written 
in a simple and humble fashion. She is, at 
times, overly defensive, but, understandably 
so, in light of the number of times she has had 
to suffer through questioning by various in- 
vestigators, journalists and Tv hosts. 

— Marion Fox — 

HEROES OF THE HORRORS: Chaney Sr.. 
Karloff, Lugosi, Lorre, Chaney Jr., & Vincent 
Price (approx. 395 pp. — Macmillan; publica- 
tion date: late December). By Calvin T. Beck. 
Because Cal Beck (unlike some others) has a 
notoriously bad habit of saying little about 
himself in print, let me serve, albeit briefly, 
as his alter ego in this small space. He started 
out as a small child on radio — appearing in 
scores of dramatized fantasy sketches; while 
still a youngster, he got actively involved in 
SFantasy fan and, eventually, pro activity; 
and has ever since been involved (mote than 
25 years) in the genre and dozens of other 
things. Those who have known him thru CoF 
may have already sensed this. I haven’t the 
room to detail his professional experience 
as an in-demand film lecturer, organizer and 
director of college film seminars (Rutgers, 
NYU, Fordham U, etc.etc.), his remarkable 
but little known work with major film stu- 
dios, and his several hundred SFantasy Film 
Marathons. HEROES OF THE HORRORS 
represents, in various ways, CTB’s unique 
sensibility and, with the possible exception 
of Clarens’ monumental “History of the Hor- 
ror Film,” is the best work on the genre. 

Owing to inflation and an upheaval in 
Macmillan (resulting in over 250 firings), the 
book’s original Nov.-early Dec. schedule is now 
tentatively pushed over for late Dec.(’74) or 
January. The price was announced as $7.95 
earlier in the year, but may wind up at $8.95 
or so— but it all depends on rising costs in the 
publishing field, which have risen 25% in less 
than 10 months. Total number of pages is 
«!till an X factor, since I was in on some of the 
project (scanning layouts, reading galleys, etc.) 
before publication, so it may run anywhere 
between the oripnal estimated 395 pages to, 
perhaps, 425. For one thing, it’s a tremen- 
dous job, running around 89,000 words and 
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includes some 400 great photos, many that 
have never appeared before. Since Karloff ap- 
peared in more genre films than any of the 
others covered in the book, his biography is 
the longest; but CTB was very astute, aware 
there were five or six Karloff books already 
out— so what he’s done is to encapsulate il 
vital Karloff statistics in a small area to avoid 
senseless repitition and use the remaining 
20,000 or so words on all-new revelations, 
probing analyses and CTB’s own inimitable 
evaluative insight. 

The rest of the book is typically grand. But 
apart from its outstanding quality, CTB is 
the first to admit that to create a good pro- 
ject such as this necessitates organization and 
invaluable aid — which he got from a number 
of enthusiastic SFantasy film buffs, one of 
the country’s best copy-editors (herself a genre 
fan); and also; CTB’s own research and recall, 

^covering the hundreds of films cited in this 
book which he’s seen himself. Except for a 
very disappointing work on Chaney Sr., lack- 
ing in many important details (now included 
in CTB’s book), that appeared several years 
ago. none of the other stars who are represen- 
ted have yet seen hard covers. HOTHalso in- 
cludes: Filmographies on alt the stars, and, as 
an added bonus, a magnificent History of SFan- 
tasy Films, not to overlook (TTB’s own brilliant 
introduction — the last item that went into 
the book, I had the honor to read it several 
times. . . it’s a masterpiece in itself! 

— Pamela Van Cleve — 

IN BRIEF 

“The Films of Boris Karlofr'(2a5 pp.. Citadel 
Press. 1974— S 12.00). By Ken Beaie and 
Richard Bojarski. Heavy on pics, good on very 
detailed filmography; but the biography is 
disappointingly slim (23 pages)half of which 
is taken up by photos. Inside story of the 
book’s production woes is alone worthy of a 
small article, at least. A good work, none- 
thele.ss. 

Fantasy Collector’s Annual — 1974 (limited 
edition — S7.95, from Gerry de la Ree, 7 Ce- 
darwood Lane, Saddle River, NJ 07458). 
Specializes in SFantasy prose and art rari- 
ties: 10 rare letters by Algernon Blackwood; 
an unpublished “Poe” letter; in re: Malilon 
Blaine. Also; Virgil Finlay, Clabell. Pape, many 
more. Tlie 1975 edition of the Annual will 
be also available in December. 

Black Oracle (SI .60 for 3 issues — George 
Stover, P.O. Box.10005, Baltimore. Md. 

21204). One of the finest specialized little 
mags. Current issue (no.7): the Palance “Dr. 
Jckyll & Mr. Hyde;” the Star Trek play; “A 
Chat with Vincent Price;” in-depth analysis 
of Hunter's “Lost Horizon” — plus more. 

GO’S 8th issue (due iji Dec.) will include 
an Interview with Forest Tucker recounting 
his SFantasy film memories, and Steve Vert- 
leib’s long-awaited monumental article on 
THE EXORCIST. 


CORRECTIONS & APOLOGIES 

Steve Vertleib (1517 Benner St., Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 19149) wishes to announce he has 
severed connections for more than a year 
with L’Incroyable Cinema as this publica- 
tion’s U.S. editor and representative and 
wants it known he is not responsible for its 
cessation of activity and other problems. 

Through an unfortunate oversight, CoF’s no. 
22 editorial which quoted an AFI Report 
article (praising CoF for being “unmatched 
by any other film magazine”).left out its dis- 
tinguished author's name, who happens to be 
Tim Onosko, a regular contributor to The 
Velvet Light Trap — among the most inter- 
esting and lively film publications around. 


Due to CoF’s rising volume of mail, it’s be- 
come virtually impossible for us to handle 



NEXT ISSUE 

Beginning — a major article and Interview 
concerning GEORGE PAL (creator of Des- 
tination Moon, Tom Thumb. The Time Ma- 
chine, etc.). 

An Interview with LEONARD NI.MOY. 

Rus: articles and features on current films 
and other topics of lasting significance. 

* * * # 


personal replies, unless of course of the most 
vital nature. This is. however, only temporary. 
We’ve undergone a major transition —this ha.s 
included a number of predictable as well as 
unforseen problems, .selecting proper person- 
ell, total avoidance in the pa.st of form-reply 
letters when a per.sonai reply seemed entirely 
in keeping— which is the greatest trick on 
earth when sorting through 400/500 pieces 
of weekly mail. Things are gradually getting 
on a more fluid schedule (happy to say), in- 
cluding the frequency of CoF’s appearance. 
And, naturally, we’re always looking for sub- 
missions of relevant articles, photo.s. et al. 

But — self-addressed stamped envelopes at all 
times — please! 


BMA (Bureau of Missing Artists/: 

CoV has been unsuccessful in a number of 
attempts to contact Tom Maher (cover artist 
for this issue). Tom's last known address 
was in the Los Angeles area. If he or anyone 
knowing of his whereabouts will communi- 
cate with us. we’ll appreciate it deeply. 


“He who would defile this burial 
chamber in search of burial treasure—" 
hold the lantern steady. Vernon — 

“ — will feel the wrath of. . . . " 




FKANkeNSieiN 

TV guide 



Now that we have reached the Q and R list- 
ings, can the remaining ones be far away ? 
Well, it may not seem that way, once we've 
gone past S and T — the remaining letters 
could probably be covered in one or two 
issues. But, as we've already stated two is- 
ues ago, this department has a number of wel- 
come surprises ahead. Stay tuned in for fur- 
ther developments. — Joe Dante, Jr., editor. 


QUEEN OF SPADES (85 min — Holtberg, 
1937). First sound (French) version of Push- 
kin's fantasy about a gambling Russian count- 
ess who sells her soul to Satan in return for 
the secret of winning at cards and the poor 
officer who finds only madness when he kills 
her to get the secret. Little-seen today, this 
was truncated from 100 -minute original for 
U.S. distribution in the ’40s. Pierre Blanches, 
Marguerite Moreno, Madeleine Zeray, Andre 
Luget. Dir.: Fedor Ozep. 

QUEEN OF SPADES (95 min — Stratford, 
1948). Renowned version by British director 
Thorold Dickinson Is beautifully photograph- 
ed (Otto Heller) and well cast, but seems hea- 
vy. even ponderous today, and takes some 
dedication to sit through. Moody and dank 
throughout, with nice score by Georges Au- 
ric. Anton Walbrook, Edith Evans (she's mag- 
nificent!), Ronald Howard, Anthony Dawson. 
Miles Malleson. 

QUEEN OF SPADES ,{100 min — Artklno, 
1960). Russian operatic version with Tchai- 
kovsky music Is lovely to see and hear, but 
more In line with opera music buffs. Oleg 
Strizhenov, Velena Polevltskaya. Color. 
QUEEN OF SPADES 92 min — Paris-CIte, 
1966). It didn't win any raves even its initial 
French opening (according to several reports) 
and received virtually no distribution in tne 


U.S. This version tones down eerlness, stres- 
sing realism. Dita Parlo, Michel Subor, Sim- 
one Bach. Dir.: Leonard Keigel. 

QUEEN OF THE AMAZONS (61 min — 
ScreenGuild,1947). Robert Lowery leads a 
safari (so good) through Darkest Stock Foot- 
age to find»as one character puts it, “The 
forbidden territory presided over by the 
White Goddess and the Savage T ribes under 
her domination" in this grade-B jungle clunk- 
er. More fun than some other treatments of 
the subject you could probably name. Patri- 
cia Morison, J. Edward Bromberg. John Mll- 
ian. Dir.: Edward Finney. 

QUEEN'S SWORDSMEN. THE 86 min K.G. 

Murray, 1962). When their mythical kingdom 
is threatened by volcanic eruptions, Slinky 
the Skunk and his pal the Wolf set out to res- 
cue a princess. More live-action crud from 
Mexico and K. Gordon Murray featuring 
grown people jumping around in moth-eaten 
animal suits. Braln-warpIng, especially for 
kids. Elmo Michel, Enano Santanon, Ariad- 
ne Weitner. Dir.; Roberto Rodriguez. ‘Scope, 
Color. 

QUEST FOR LOVE (91 min — 1971). John 
Wyndham's evocative '■ Random Quest" 
filmed with disappointing literalness by direc- 
tor Ralph Thomas from script by Hammer 
vet Bert Batt still has fascinating storyline 
about parallel dimension where history has 
progressed in slightly altered fashion. Tom 
Beil, thrust from our world into Its "double." 
falls for Joan Collins who dies and reappears 
later in our world. Could be better, but In- 
teresting nevertheless. Sold directly to U.S. 
TV In 1973. Denholm Elliot. Laurence Nai- 
smith, Simon Ward. Color. 
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RADIO RANCH (70 min — Mascot, 1935). 
Feature version of Gene Autry serial "The 
Phantom Empire” has singing cowboy Gene 
outwitting evil denizens of the underground 
king()om beneath his ranch. Including a num- 
ber of scrap-metal robots. This mercifully 
short cut-down manages to be somewhat 
more amusing than the original 12 chapters 
of what was not Mascot's best serial. Betsy 
King Ross, Smiley Burnett, Frankie Darro. 
Dir.: Otto Brower, B. Reeves Eason. 

RAGE (99 min — W6, 1972). George C. 
Scott's 5ci-fl tinged directorial debut was 
butchered by the studio hacks, but still em- 
erges as a grimly convincing metaphor for 
current political events. Rancher Scott and 
son Nicholas Beauvy are poisoned by military 
nerve gas as government officials on all levels 
conspire cold-bloodedly to cover it up. Tack- 
ily produced and highly erratic, but builds 
some powerfully persuasive moments. Rigged 
climax is not one of them, however. Good 
cast Includes Scott, Richard Basehart. Martin 
Sheen, Barnard Hughes, others. Scope, Color. 


RAMAR OF THE JUNGLE (77 min ITC, 

1952). Cheesey jungle and temple sets, one- 
syllable plots and flat acting were tne Jon 
hallmarks of the 1952-53 RAMAR TV series 
featuring Jon Hall as a fearless white hunter- 
doctor making Africa safe for white folk's, at 
least. In 1964 syndicator ITC made Its own 
memorable contribution to film history by re- 
editing a number of Ramar episodes into fea- 
ture-length stories, which were then sold dir- 
ectly back to TV. Titles, all of similar if not 
identically low quality, include: “Ramar & 
the Burning Barrier (82 min.), "Ramar & the 
Deadly Females” (80 min.), “Ramar & the 
Jungle Secrets" (81 min.), "Ramar & the Sav- 
age Challengers" (83 min.), “Ramar i the 
Unknown Terror" (83 min.), “Ramar’s Mis- 
sion to India" (80 min.). Grade-C movies are 
one thing, but grade-C early TV is the worst. 
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RASPUTIN, THE MAD MONK (92 min 

Fox. 196S).Sporadically effective treatment 
(Hammer) of the notorious Russian "holy 
man's” activities is careful to distort the 
facts to fit horror genre conventions (some 
previous versions, closer to actuality, wound 
up in court) and benefits from powerful pre- 
sence of Christopher Lee as Rasputin. Unhap- 
pily, supernatural angles are brought in only 
to be dropped abruptly in favor of standard 
melodramatics and court intrigue, and heavy 
cutting has reduced Don Sharp’s direction to 
a series of hurried setpieces with routine Ham- 
mer hysterical historical hokum filling in the 
gaps. Barbara Shelley, Richard Pasco. Fran- 
cis Matthews, Suzan Farmer. Scope, Color. 

RAT PFINK AND BOO BOO (72 min 

Morgan-Steckler, 1966). SFantasy buff and 
enthusiast, Ron Haydock, wrote this screen- 
play attempt to mix up slightly disjointed 
spoof on BATMAN and the then popular mo- 
torcycle-gang films. Made on an extremely 
low budget, it gets away with its seedy ap- 
pearance via effective photography, tuneful 
r&r numbers — and the fact that everyone In- 
volved seemed to have fun. Despite financial 
handicaps, story-action breezes along as rock 
star Lonnie Lord and his pal Titus Twimbly 
don costumes to become Rat Pfink and Boo 
Boo, who pursue The Chain Gang who've kid- 
naped Lonnie's gal, Ceebee Beaumont (Caro- 
lyn Brandt). There's also an awesome gorilla. 

Vin Saxon, Titus Moede, others. Dir.: Ray 
Dennis Steckler, 

RAVEN, THE (62 min — Univ., 1935). One 
of Bela Lugosi's juiciest performances, with 
a ripe assist from Boris Karloff, makes this 
one of the most enjoyable, albeit corniest, 
horror pics of the 30s. Mad plastic surgeon 
Bela is obsessed by Poe and his writings to 
the point of reconstructing torture devices 
like the Pit and the Pendulum In his basemertt. 
Deranged by patient Irene Ware, who unac- 
countably loves drab Lester Matthews Instead 
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of Lugosi (whose brilliant surgery saved her 
life a little earlier), Bela mutilates escaped 
convict Karloff's face, who must obey his 
every command if his appearance Is to be re- 
stored. Woe be to the unlucky group Impri- 
soned in Bela's fortress house. "Poe, you are 
avenged !" cries our hero as the pendulum de- 
scends on writhing Samuei S. Hinds. A must- 
see, with fine, unobtrusive direction by Louis 
Freldlander (Lew Landers). Inez Courtney, 
Ian Wolfe. 



RAVEN, THE (86 min — AlP, 1962). Price, 
Karloff and Lor5e seem to be having such a 
nice time in this neat Roger Corman spoof 
that It's practically irresistible. One of Rich- 
ard Matheson's better screenplays casts Price 
and Karloff as good and evil wizards respec- 
tively, with Lorre transformed back and 
forth into a galumphing half-raven, half-Lorre, 
Daniel Haller's low-budget production de- 
sign seems almost sumptuous but Floyd Cros- 
by’s Scope cinematography suffers in scan- 
ning for small screen, especially in final de- 
lightful wizards' duel, in all, probably one 
of Corman’s best efforts, full of garish charm. 
Jack Nicholson, Hazel Court. Scope, Color. 
RAW MEAT (87 min — AIP, 1972). TV Cen- 
sorship isn't going to help this grisly, offbeat 
British shocker (original title: DEATHLINE), 
which was already cleaned up somewhat for 
U.S. theatrical release. Disappearances In Lon- 
don underground traced to cannibal descen- 
dants of workers trapped in collapsed exca- 
vation at turn of century. Generally Impress- 
ive directorial debut by Gary Sherman, With 
Donald Pleasence a big help as wisecracking 
police official. Chris Lee adds name value in 
tiny cameo that must have taken all of ten 
minutes to shoot. Norman Rossington, David 
Ladd. Sharon Gurney. Color. 



REAR WINDOW (112 min Par., 1954). 

Hitchcock's voyeuristic masterpiece and easily 
one of the most cinematic of all films. Photo- 
grapher James Stewart, his leg In a cast, con- 
valesces by spying on his neighbors in adjoin- 
ing apartment building with high power bino- 
culars, sees mere than he bargained for when 
one of them commits murder. Editing Is bril- 
liant in its simplicity, with Raymond Burr 
one of the most sympathetic Hitchcock vil- 
lains ever. Based on story by Cornell Wool- 
rich. Grace Kelly, Wendell Corey. Thelma 
Ritter. Color. 

RED GARTERSOl min — Par., 1954). Musi- 
cal burlesQue of westerns has stylized sets 
and personable cast, but George Marshall's 
plodding direction makes it all seem like a 
90 minute dream sequence. Rosemary Cloo- 
ney, Jack Carson. Guy Mitchell, Pat Crowley. 
Gene Barry, Buddy Ebsen. Color. 

RED HOUSE, THE (99 min UA. 1947). 

Much weirdness and clammy atmospherics 
as the terrifying secret of the Red House in 
the woods and the screams in the night bring 
violence to a sheltered girl (Allene Roberts) 
raised in the South by semi-crippled Edward 
G. Robinson and sister Judith Anderson. Es- 
sentially a potboiler, but well directed by 
□eimer Daves with fine Miklos Rozsa score 
and strong Robinson performance. Lon Mc- 
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Canister, Julie London, Rory Calhoun. 

RED PLANET MARS (87 min — UA, 1952). 
A fascinating document for students of the 
igSOs. American scientists Peter Graves and 
Andrea King establish contact with advanced 
civilization on Mars which Is rules by Chris- 
tian theology, maybe the Diety Himself. This 
news brings panic and cahos on Earth and 
eventually leads to the toppling of Commun- 
ism in Russia and its replacement by the rule 
of, well, of God. Thematically continually as- 
tounding, certainly higher-class than outright 
propaganda pieces like INVASION USA, but 
ingenuous to a point beyond absurdity. Could 
only have been conceived, let alone released. 
In the McCarthy era. Great “B" cast includes 
Marvin Miller, Walter Sande, Herbert Berghof, 
Willis Bouchey, Morris Ankrum. One of few 
directorial efforts of production designer 
Harry Horner; nicely photographed by Joe 


RED TENT, THE (121 min — Par.. 1969). 
Russian-ltalian spectacular with too little 
spectacle and abundance of dialogue as Peter 
Finch, sole survivor of disastrous arctic rescue 
mission, agonizes with ghosts of those who 
died. Predomiantiy dull but has a beautiful 
bit Inside a wrecked dirigible and a lovely En- 
nio Morricone music score. Claudia Catdinale, 
Sean Connery, Hardy Kruger. Color. 
REFLECTION OF FEAR, A (89 min — 

Col.. 1972). Made in 1971 as LABYRINTH, 
this arty number languished on the shelf for 
awhile until Columbia cut it and it It out as 
a horror dualer. In Its present truncated form, 
it's short on coherence but long on tricky 
visuals. Director William Fraker (MONTE 
WA1_SH), a former cinematographer, and 

to watch even when the plot is haziest — and 
that's ail the time, weird teenager Sondra 

wire enclosed island home by weird mama 
Mary Ure and weird grandma Signe Hasso. 
Enter long-departed dad Robert Shaw and 
current fiancee Sally Kellerrnan, and soon the 
murders start. Twist ending is at least perverse 
if not terribly convincing, while loose ends 
and loopholes abound. Color. 

RELUCTANT ASTRONAUT, THE (101 
min — Univ.. 1966). TV-style Don Knotts 
comedy isn't even as tolerable as GHOST 
AND MR. CHICKEN, no bargain in Itself. 
Nervous janitor with acrophobia is pushed 
into becoming an astronaut by his gung-ho 
father. Funny idea, huh? Laugh? You'll never 
start. Leslie Neilsen, Joan Freeman, Jesse 
White, Arthur O'Connell. Color. 
RELUCTANT SAINT. THE (105 min — Ro- 
yal, 1962). Placid little comic-drama filmed 
in Italy by director Edward Dmyiryk based 
on 17th century legend of Glussepe Desa, 
feeble-minded stableboy who became a 
priest and exhibited powers of levitation. Has 
a certain mild appeal and nice Nino Rota 
score, but unimpressive as either entertain- 
ment or history. Maximillian Schell, Ricardo 
Montalban, Lea Padovani, Akim Tamirof.f. 
REMARKABLE ANDREW, THE (82 min — 
Par., 1941). Passably diverting fantasy scrip- 
ted by Dalton Trumbo from his novel, “The 
Magnificent Andrew." Bookkeeper William 
Holden refuses to juggle the books to cover 
a shortage In the company accounts, and is 
aided by ghosts of founding fathers Andrew 
Jackson, Jefferson, Franklin and Washington. 
Pretty patriotic stuff to come from a writer 
who, a few short years later, would be black- 
listed for alleged "subversive" leanings. Brian 
Oonlevy, Ellen Drew, Rod Cameron, Rich- 
ard Webb. Porter Hall. Dir.: Stuart Helsler. 
REPEAT PERFORMANCE (93 min — Eagle 
Lion, 1947). Fairly Intriguing drama gives 
murderess Joan Leslie a chance to relive the 
previous year of her life. Will she kill again? 
Director Alfred Werker does his usual werk- 
manllke job; pic is no classic but not bad at 
all. Louis Hayward, Richard Basehart, Tom 
Conway, Virginia Field. 

REPTILE, THE (91 min — Fox, 1966). A 
series of mysterious "black" deaths hold a 
Cornwall village in a grip of terror; all the 
corpses bear sickening black blotches and 
large fang marks around their throats; they 
look quite dreadful, all right — as if fanged 
by some huge serpent. Which Is almost cor- 
rect, except there’s no clue as to the killer 
... for awhile. Apparently the sins of the 
father are passed on to his offspring. Because 


of Dr. Franklyn's (Noel Wlllman) transgres- 
sions in the Mysterious East, the natives put 
a curse upon his daughter turning her Into 
a monstrous were-snake creature. Crisp 
script by veteran horror writer John Elder 
united to Hammer's usual quality equal a 
top suspenser and some heavy scenes which 
may suffer TVivisection. Jennifer Daniel, Ray 
Barrett. Jacqueline Pearce, Michael Ripper. 
Dir.; John Qilling. Color. 



REPULSION (105 min — Royal, 1965). 

Rve years later, this was the answer to Psy- 
cho, Roman Polanski's brilliant blending of 
psychopathia sexualls and autism. By film- 
ing deranged fantasies In graphic realistic man- 
ner, director Polanski and actress Catherine 
Deneuve crawl Inside the human cortex and 
lay it raw for viewing. Probably the best film 
made on mental illness. Gifted Miss Deneuve 
gives a performance that makes most other 
actresses look like amateurs. Film's final 
shot showing girlhood photo of the madwom- 
an (staring in catatonic4ike state) is alone a 
masterpiece and ‘'tells all." Yvonne Furneaux, 
John Fraser. Ian Hendry, Patrick Wymark. 
RETIK, THE MOON MENACE 100 min — 
Rep., 1966). Commando Cody (George Wal- 
lace — no. not the pres, candidate) soars into 
action to save Earth from being blown up by 
atomic gun of Retik (Roy Barcroft). surpri- 
singly ineffectual ruler of underground civi- 
lization on the Moon. Considering this was 
cut down from a 12-chapter (1952) serial, six 
of which were virtual repeats of eacruother. 

It’s sort of an improvement but strictly for 
diehard camp followers. (Originally serialized 
as Radar Men From the Moon ). Aline Towne, 
William Bakewell, Clayton Moore. Dir.: Fred 
Brannon. 

RESURRECTION OF ZACHARY WHEEL- 
ER, THE (100 min — Vidtronics, 1971). 
Probably the first good filmization of ulti- 
mate potential of ONA/cloning (the theory 
of reassembling a complete human duplicate 
from a mere sliver of one's skin). Presidential 
hopeful, senator Bradford Dillman, has his 
shattered body taken from a car wreck, but 
snoopy reporter Leslie Nielsen, realizing 
Brad’s got only a short time to live, gets sus- 
picious when the body’s air-shuttled myster- 
iously elsewhere. Govt, intelligence nearly suc- 
ceeds thwarting Nielsen from his destination: 
in a kind of ANDROMEDA STRAIN locale, 
secret science center In Alamagordo, NM, Is 
involved in saving lives of famous people via 
major transplants extracted from home- 
grown clones (e.g.— organ rejection is impos- 
sible when it comes from a "twin"). Flawed 
a bit and a few slack periods, but definitely a 
“must see.” James Daly, Angie Dickinson, 
Jack Carter, Lee Giroux, Don Haggerty. Dir.: 
Robert Wynn. Color. 



REPTILICUS (90 min — AIP, 1961). Lovable 
prehistoric reptile puppet attacks miniature 
cities In mediocre Danish-made monster epic 
from the Inimitable director, Sidney Pink, 
who gave us CInemagic, the painstaking ef- 
fects process ( Angry Red Planet ) that makes 
those little puppets seem. . . well, like big 
puppets. Carl Ottosen, Ann Smyrner, Mimi 
Heinrich. Color. 


RETURN FROM THE PAST {82 min — 
American General, 1967). Formerly Dr. 
Terror's Gallery of Horrors. Rock-bottom 
low-budgeter features a sad-looking Lon 
Chaney and John Carradine along with a badly 
directed cast of unknowns appearing In se- 
veral plodding horror episodes accenting card- 
board sets and inadeauate lighting. It would be 
easy to pan the film further, as many have al- 
ready done, without knowing some of the ba- 
sic problems that handicapped production: 
a) script by Russ Jones {publisher/editor of 
“Monster Mania” who’s also written scripts 
for Hammer under pseudo' of "John Elder") 
was radically altered! b) probably only film 
in history to be made in Scope & Color for 
less than S20.000 (actually, closer to $15,000); 
c) most of it was shot on a 2-to-l ratio (other 
parts, probably 1-to-l). Rochelle Hudson. 

Oir.: David Hewitt. Scope, Color. 

RETURN OF OR. MABUSE (91 min — Ajay, 
1964). Director Harald ReinI handles it pretty 
much like an Edgar Wallace thriller, but that's 
not bad, either. Slick and gimmicky enough 
to hold the Interest. Inspector Gert Frobe, re- 
porter Daliah Lavl and FBI man Lex Barker 
try to avert Mabuse's (Wolfgang Preiss) plot 
to take over an urban nuclear reactor by hyp- 
notizing the staff and inmates of a local pris- 
on. Originally the 1961 German i n The steel 
Net of Dr. Mabuse, also promoted as The 
Phantom Meets the Return of Dr. Mabuse 


(what?). Phantom Fiend.and The FBI Vs. Dr, 

Mabuse. Fausto Tozzi, Werner Peters. 



RETURN OF COUNT YORGA, THE (96 
mih^ — Alp, 1971). Essentially a remake of 
the 1970 Count Yorga. Vampire , directed 
(Bob Kelljan) and written with far more as- 
surance and effect. Vampiric Robert Quarry 
sets up shop near an orphanage and soon the 
Vicar's daughter (Marietta Hartley] is looking 
rather pale. Nice balance between tongue-in- 
cheek, tongue-on-necks and chills; swell ca- 
meo by George Macready. Roger Perry, 
Yvonne Wilder. Philip Frame. Color. 

RETURN OF DR. X (62 min — WB. 1939). 
Notable only as Humphrey Bogart’s lone hor- 
ror role — and if this flick formed his opinion 
Of the genre, it's no wonder he never made 
another one. . . this B potboiler isn't even 
really a sequel to the much better Or. X. 

Only similarity is that Bogart's character Is 
called Or. Xavier, executed for murder but 
restored to life by idealistic doctor (John 
Litel): main problem is that Bogey craves 
human blood to stay alive. Nice makeup for 
Bogey, a few striking moments, but mostly 
dully directed by Vincent Sherman, with 
better than average cast: Wayne Morris, Rose- 
mary Lane, Dennis Morgan, Huntz Hal, Glen 
Langan, William Hopper, Creighton Hale. 



RETURN OF DRACULA (77 min UA, 

1957). On TV as Curse of Dracula . Francis 
Lederer shifts over from being a romantic 
leading man of the 30s-eafiy AOs. but makes 
a mighty bland Dracula in this unmemorable 
grade-B entry in the late 50s monster sweep- 
stakes. Fleeing his Balkan hideout, the Count 
kills an artist and assumes his identity to es- 
tablish a base of operations in an el cheapo 
Southern California setting where chances 


are nobody will even notice he's peculiar. 
Norma Eberhard. Ray Striklyn, Jimmie Baird. 
Dir.: Paul Landres. 

RETURN OF GIANT MAJIN, THE (80 
min — Daiei, 1966). Sequel to Majin is not 
as artistic as its predecessor but still a cut 
above the usual Japanese monster glop. Period 
setting is retained and the living stone idol 
has enough Golem-like personality to make 
this worth a quick look. KoJIro Hongo, Shin- 
)i Hori, Shleie lizuka. Dir.: Kenji'Misumi', 
YoshiyukI Kuroda. Color. 

RETURN OF OCTOBER, THE (89 min — 
Col., 1949). Terry Moore swears her Uncle 
Willie has been reincarnated In the body of 
October, her race horse. And who's to say 
she’s wrong? Well, her relatives, mainly; they 
want to have her committed. You can pretty 
well predict the outcome and just about ev- 
erything else in this harmless comedy; but 
it's pleasant enough and has a good cast. Still, 
it's hard to tell that director Joseph H. Lewis 
was only a couple of years away from his 
film nolr masterpiece. Gun Crazy . Glenn 
Ford, James Gleason. Albert Sharpe. Steve 
Dunne, Samuel S. Hinds. Lloyd Corrigan, 
Roland Winters, Byron Foulger, Horace Mac- 
Mahon. Color. 


RETURN OF PETER GRIMM, THE 84 rnin 
— RKO, 1934). Fantasy drama starring Lio- 
nel Barrymore who returns from the grave 
and communicates with the living through 
a dying child to prevent his ward, Helen 
Mack, from marrying the wrong man. Re- 
make of the 1926 silent manages to be diver- 
ting if not particularly compelling. Story 
structure and atmosphere bbar strong resem- 
blance and could almost be blueprint for 
better known Barrymore hit On Borrowed 
Time (1939). Edward Ellis. Donald Meek, 
George Breakston (child actor who was later 
to direct The Manster ). Dir.: George Nichols, 



RETURN OF THE APE MAN 60 mio 

Mono., 1944). Bela Lugosi and John Carra- 
dine, as mad and sane scientists respectively, 
unfreeze a hairy prehistoric man found in the 
Arctic. Inevitably, it proceeds to run amuck 
scaring sparsely scattered Monogram extras 
until Bela transplants Carradine's brain Into 
its skull, whereupon it runs amuck scaring 
sparsely scattered Monogram extras until 
wiped out. Among the lovely moments here- 
in: a glimpse of the ape man's underwear as 
he climbs out a window; a scene in which he 
sits down at a piano and plays the Moonlight 
Sonata; and Bela, at a dull party, remarking, 
"You know, some people's brains would never 
be missed." George Zucco and Frank Moran 
are both billed as playing the ape man, but 
Zucco is only visible In one shot at the end. 
his entire role having been reshot with the 
more Imposing if less expressive Moran (stills 
reveal Zucco as an unprepossessing ape man 
indeed). Director Phil Rosen gets the least 
out of the usual grubby sets, holding each 
shot for at least twice its optimum length. 
Judith Gibson, Michael Ames, Mary Currier. 



■'■HE Ft Y (78 min — Fox, 
1959). Low budget sequei io ' H". FLY 


picks up the now-grown son (Brett Halsey) 
of the original scientist In an Ill-advised at- 
tempt to continue his father's experiments 
in matter transmission. And, unlikely though 
It may seem, he ends up with the same un- 
sightly buggy disfigurement as his father. 
Vincent Price is unable to do much mugging 
under writer-director Edward Bernds’ disin- 
terested influence, but there is one neatly 
nightmarish shot of a rat with tiny human 
hands and feet. Yecchh. Otherwise strictly 
standard. David Frankham, Dan Seymour, 
Danielle DeMetz, John Sutton. Scope. 




REVENGE OF FRANKENSTEI N, THE (94 
min — Col., 1958). Sequel to Hammer's ground- 
breaking CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN bene-i 
fits from superior screenplay, better production 
and first-rate performances. Peter Cushing is 
at the top of his form as the resourceful Baron 
Victor, who cheats the hangman and continues 
his idealistic work elsewhere, and Jimmy Sang- 
ster's script endows the Baron with far more 
wit and eccentricity than was displayed in the 
original. Despite its lack of hard action, this 
stacks upas Hammer’s most intelligent Frank- 
enstein film to date, and given the quality of 
recent installments (especially since Hammer’s 
founder, James Carreras retired In 1968), Is 
likely to remain so. Terence Fisher’s direction 
is, as ever, unadventurous but slick. Eunice 
Gayson, (Francis Matthews, Michael Gwynne 
(as the Monster). Color. 


REVENGE OF THE CREATURE (82 min — 
Univ., 1955). The further adventures of the 
Gill Man In the strange climes of Ocean Har- 
bor, Florida, far from the tranquil depths of 
“• Black Lagoon. Luckily director Jack Ar- 
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noia is still on hand to make some strongly 
visual sense out of a very thin script which has 
the captive Creature put on public exhibition 
until the mandatory escape and revenge. One 
of the last 3-0 films of the 50s with a strong 
thread of period eroticism (check the Crea- 
ture's horny gulping as he watches Lori Nel- 
son disrobe through a window], not to men- 
tion a very young Clint Eastwood In his 
first bit role as a scientist. Strikingly photo- 
graphed floodlit climax, too. but if you 
doubt Arnold's contribution to this series, 
just watch — or try to — the 3rd, non-Arnold 
Creature epic, THE CREATURE WALKS 
AMONG US. John Agar, John Bromfield, 

Ricou Browning (quite expressive inside the 
Creature's costume). 

REVENGE OF THE ZOMBIES (61 min — 
Mono., 1943). Never an outfit to miss out 
on a good thing. Monogram waited only 
two years to remake its own KING OF THE 
ZOMBIES, adding the topical gimmick of 
making the mad doctor a Nazi with a zombie 
wife and retaining, thankfully, all of Mantan 
Moreland's "feetHjon't-fail-me-now" stuff. 
Beloved "B" cast Is an Improvement too, but 
Steve Sekely's flat direction keeps It all on 
sub-serial level somewhat below that of its 
predecessors. Still, if you want zombies, this 
delivers, John Carradine, Gale Storm, Robert 
Lowery, Bob Steele. 

REVOLT OF THE ZOMBIES (68 min — 
Academy, 1936). The Halpertn Brothers' 
attempt to repeat the acclaimed success of 
their classical only-one-of-its-kind WHITE 
ZOMBIE; but here the results are strictly 
3nd rate. Scheming Dean Jagger learns the 
secret of the living dead in — where else? — 
Cambodia, and tries to assemble a zombie 
army, perhaps an improvement on standard 
methods of army recruitment. Occasionally 
exudes a weird antique atmospehre, but 
otherwise unremarkable. Dorothy Stone, Roy 
D'Arcy, George Cleveland. Teru Shimada. 

Dir.; Victor Halperin. 

RICHARD (83 min — Aurora City Group, 
1972). Given its content, this uneven but oc- 
casionally hilarious fantasy-documentary “ex- 
pose" of former politician Richard Milhouse 
Nixon tsn't likely to show up on TV very 
soon, but if might pop up on cable some day. 
Using frequently side-splitting film clips plus 
re-enactments featuring Nixon impersonator 
•Richard M. Dixon, it traces the undeniably 
incredible career of our most recent ex-presl- 
dent with a combination of inventive wit and 
ruthless overkill. Highlight Is a “Clockwork 
Orange" parody in which scientsits Kevin 
McCarthy, Paul Ford and Vivian Blaine 
force Nixon to sit through filmed career low- 
lights like the Checkers speech to shock him 

kiss babies without retching. John Carradine 
has another mad surgeon bit and Mickey 
Rooney shows up briefly as a guardian angel. 
Out pic suffers from indecisive editing and 
often inept direction by debuting Lorees Yer- 
by [ Projectionist director Harry Hurwitz, 
called in In mid-production to help, is appa- 
rently responsible for most of the better 
stuff). Worthy of investigation, though. Color. 
RICHARD III (158 min — Lopert, 1955). 
Laurence Olivier directs and stars in the de- 
finitive film version of Shakespeare’s Crook- 
back chronicle which actually had Its Ameri- 
can premiere as a TV special. Not as cinemat- 
ic as Olivier’s HAMLET (or, let's face it, as 
much fun as Rowland V. Lee's TOWER OF 
LONDON (this issue's cover shows the way 
Karioff appeared in this film, by the way), but 
Sir Larry's performance is formidable enough 
to carry the static spots. Plenty of swell mur- 
ders, intrigue and madness: that Shakespeare 
fellow sure knew what folks like to see. Ralph 
Richardson, John Gielgud, Claire Bloom, 

Cedric Hardwicke, Pamela Brown. Color. 

RIDE 'EM COWBOY (86 min — Univ., 1942). 
Abbott & Costello ride the range In one of 
their better vehicles, which benefits from the 
pervasive B-western ambience provided by 
Universal, one of the most prolific sagebrush 
factories. Too many specialty acts and plot- 
advancing Interruptions, as usual, but the 
sight gags are vintage and Bud and Lou hadn't 
yet lost their early exhuberance. Unfortuna-. 
tely, director Arthur Lubin's uncertain com- 
edy sense ruins the best routine, a classic 
vaudeville crazy-house bit which is drained 
of humor when presented as a dream sequence. 


Dick Foran, Johnny Mack Brown, Anne 
Gwynn, Samuel S. Hinds, Douglas DumbrilJe, 
Morris Ankrum, Charles Lane. Ella Fitzgerald. 

RIDERS TO THE STARS (81 min UA, 

1954). Richard Carlson directs and plays a 
supporting role In dated but offhandedly In- 
teresting space flight saga traclr^ flight efforts 
of spaceships equipped with meteor scoops to 
capture material for scientific study. Curt 
Siodmak script strives bravely for semi-docu- 
mentary believability, good phtography by 
the underrated Stanley Cortez. William Lun- 
dlgan, Martha Hyer. Herbert Marshall, Dawn 
Addams, King Donovan. Color. 

RIGHT HAND OF THE.OEVIL (72 min 

Cinema Video. 1963). No devil, no monsters, 
no suspense. Just bad acting and shoddy pro- 
duction in routine story of girl avenging her- 
self on gangsters. Aram Katcher, Lisa McDon- 
ald, Brad Trumbull. 

RING OF TERROR (71 min — Ashcroft. 

1960). Courageous student at Southern 
medical college must steal corpse's ring as 
part of fraternity initiation. Director Clark 
Paylow’s name indicates general production 
values; pic isn't terrible but does have dis- 
tinct semi-pro quality. Introduced by Inner 
Sanctum-like cemetery keeper in footage 
that appears to have been added to a some- 
what older film. George Mather, Esther Furst, 
Austim Green. 

RITUAL OF EVIL (97 mih Univ-NBC, 

1969). Louis Jordan as a psychiatrist-lurned- 
ghost hunter in TV movie sequel to equally 
minor-league FEAR NO MORE that doesn't 
even attain routine quality of the original. In- 
vestigating the mysterious death of a young 
heiress Jourdah encounters modern witch- 
craft and black magic. So what else is new? 
Slack direction by Robert Day, whose thea- 
trical film work was far better. Anne Baxter, 
Diana Hyland, John McMartln, Wilfrid Hyde- 
White. Color. 

ROAD TO BALI (92 min — Par., 1953). 

One of the better Road pictures has Hope 
and Crosby as vaudevillians turned deep sea 
divers hired to recover sunken treasure. Fast 
and. more often than not, funny, with giant 
squid, love-starved gorilla, erupting volcano 
and the usual asides to the audience (long be- 
fore TOM JONES did it and wowed the 
critics), plus unbilled appearances by Martin 
& Lewis, Jane Russell, Bob Crosby and Hum- 
phrey Bogart in a clip from THE AFRICAN 
QUEEN. Dorothy Lamour, Murvyn Vye, 

Peter Coe. Dir.: Hal Walker. Only Road pic- 
ture In Color. 

ROAD TO HONG KONG, THE (91 min — 

UA. 1962). Last (Britlsh-made) entry in the 
series has a few good gags, but the huffing 

Bing elude spies led by Robert Money who 
want secret rocket formula memorlz^ by 
Hope. Most sci-fi styled of series: climax takes 
place on the Moon. Peter Sellers shines in un- 
billed bit as Indian doctor. Joan Collins. Wal- 
ter Gotell, Dorothy Lamour. Dir.: Norman 
Panama. Oddly, not in color. 

ROAD TO UTOPIA (90 min — Par., 1945). 
Probably the best Hoad film; everything 
works and the fantasy level is very high as 
Hope and Crosby try to strike it rich in the 
Klondike gold rush. Bright script, brisk dir- 
ection by Hal Walker and classy production 
make it lively. Imaginative fun, with appro- 
priate commentary provided by the great 
Robert Benchley. Dorothy Lamour, Hillary 
Brooke, Douglas Dumbrille. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE ON MARS (109 min — 
Par., 1964). Surprisingly well-received by 
critics, this "scientifically authentic” account 
of astronaut marooned on desolate Mars (play- 
ed by Death Valley) lacks punch and imagin- 
ation. As played by Paul Mantee the protago- 
nist has almost as mueh character as 2001 's 
Bowman and Poole and is about as appealing. 
Byron Haskin, never one of George Pal's 
most daring collaborators, directs in perfunc- 
tory style and the spaceships of attacking (un- 
seen) aliens are simply the Martian machines 
from WAR OF THE WORLDS turned up- 
side down. Not a bad Idea, but execution is 
lackluster despite respctable budget, okay 
special effects. Scope, Color. 

ROBOT MONSTER (63 min — Astor, 1953). 
It's a handful of flicks like this that makes all 


these listing chores something to look forward 
to (for us who are part of CoF, anyway). Cer- 
tainly among the finest terrible movies ever 
made, this ridiculous gem presents as econo- 
mical a space Invasion as ever committed to 
film: one (1) Ro-Man invader consisting of 
(a) a gorilla suit, (b) a diving helmet with a 
set of antennae. Hiding out in one of the 
more familiar Hollywood caves with his extra- 
terrestrial bubble machine (no, we're not fa- 
cetious: it actually l^a 2-way "alien" radio-TV 
thing (consisting of an old war-surplus short- 
wave set resting on a small kitchen table) that 
emits Lawrence Welk-llke bubbles !!), Ro-Man's 
trying to wipe out the last six humans left on 
earth and thus make the planet safe for colo- 
nization by Ro-Men (from the planet Ro- 
Man, where else?). Early 3-D effort has at- 
tained legendary (richly deserved] status as 
one of the most laughable of all poverty row 
quickies, although pic does make some scat- 
terbrained sense when viewed as a chiid's-eye 
monster fantasy (it's all a dream experienced 
by a sci-fl-crazed 50s tyke). Rousing music 
score by Elmer Bernsteirxis great and keeps 
it all moving. Directed in three frenzied days 
by Phil Tucker, who also did the little-known 
and equally hysterical Lenny Bruce vehicle, 
DANCE HALL RACKET. George Nader, 
Claudia Barret, John Mylong, Selena Royle. 
ROBOT VS. THE AZTEC MUMMY. THE 
(65 min — Young-America, 1960). Adding 
little lustre to the unglamorous ranks of Mex- 
ican horror films, this lifeless exercise in im- 
becility features a clunking silent-serial type 
robot with. It says here, a human brain, used 
by an unscrupulous scientist to loot an an- 
cient Aztec tomb guarded by — you guessed 
It — the Aztec Mummy, Mexico’s answer to 
the heartbreak of psoriasis. View at your own 
risk; nothing rots the brain cells faster than 
Mexican horror movies. Ramon Gay, Rosita 
Arenas, Crox Alvaredo. Oir.; Rafael Portillo. 
ROCKET ATTACK U.S.A. (68 min — Bren- 
ner, 1961). Sexploitation king Barry Mahon 
(The Beast That Ruined Women ) turns his 
heavy hand to Big Themes with defeatist 
spy-fi mini-budget melodramatics Involving 
US agent in Moscow vainly trying to keep the 
Russkies from launching atomic rockets at 
America. Lacks the verve of your cousin's bar 
mitzvah movies and isn't well acted. Monica 
Davis, John McKay. Edward Czerniuk. 
ROCKET FROM CALABUCH, A (90 min — 
Trans-Lux, 1956). Spanish director Luis Ber- 
langa, whose 1963 black comedy NOT ON 
YOUR LIFE (about an executioner) should 
have made him an important international 
talent, is in more relaxed, contemplative mood 
with this quiet comic study of a guilt-ridden 
atomic scientist (Edmund Gwenn, unfortu- 
nately dubbed by someone else) who retreats 
to a sleepy seaside village disguised as a tramp 
until his identity is exposed. Only marginally 
sci-fi, if that, but kinda nice anyway. Valen- 
tina Cortesa, Franco FabrizI, Jose Isbert. 
ROCKET MAN (79 min — Fox, 1954). Plea- 
sant sitcom-style fantasy, coscripted by Lenny 
Bruce, no less. Little kid George Winslow en- 
counters friendly alien who gives him ray gun 
that forces targets to tell the truth; cleans up 
town’s crooked politics. Charles Coburn, John 
Agar, Beverly Garland, Stanley Clements, Anne 

ROCKETSHIP X-M (79 min Llppert, 1950). 

Frankly intended as a rip-off of George Pal's 
DESTINATION MOON, this low-budget space 
odyssey, (produced afterward, released first) 
now stands up as far more Imaginative and en- 
tertaining than its sterile, science-bound mo- 
del. Scientifically inexact, shall we say, even 
in its time, pic nevertheless has all the heart, 
drama and mystery that Pal left out of his 
moreexpensive epic. U.S. rocket crew (In- 
cluding woman scientist) takes off in compa- 
rative secrecy for the moon but. knocked off 
course, lands on atomic-devasted Mars. Ex- 
cellently shot by Karl Struss (he lensed Sun- 
rise. Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde 1’321. The Great 
Dictator, plus other greats) and a triumphant 
Ferde Grofe Jr. score; probably Kurt Neu- 
mann’s (THE FLY) best directing job. Mor- 
ris Ankrum's final, silent close-up, as he 
learns the fate of the protagonists, is one of 
the most moving of this genre (it’s awfully 
hard holding back the lacrymal glands even 
on recalling the scene). Fine performances, 
especially by John Emery, by Lloyd Bridges, 
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wise deadly. Robert Marriot, Ruth Warrick, 
Olive Blakeny, Robert F. Simon, Roy Campa- 
nella, Brooklyn Dodgers. Dir.: Harold Young, 
who hasn’t improved substantially since his 
Universal programmer days. 

ROOM TO LET (68 min — Hyams TV, 1950), 
Early Hammer period suspenser set in 1904 
London. Ageing reporter narrates flashback 
story of how he discovered Jack the Ripper 
living In a crippled woman's upstairs flat. 
Creaky amusement In the most venerable 
British “B" film tradition, but atmospheric 
and fascinating, nonetheless. Constance Smith. 
Jimmy Hanley, Valentine Dyall. Charles 
Hawtrey. Dir.: Godfrey Grayson. 
ROSEMARY’S BABY (136 min — Par.. 1968). 
Although TVersion is toned down somewhat, 
Roman Polanski’s visualization of the Ira Le- 
vin novel of modern witchcraft in New York 
is still smooth, chilling and highly satisfying 
material. Remarkable casting in every role; 
indeed, each and every performance is a stand- 
out (with the exception of John Cassavetes 
in an admittedly difficult role which never- 
theless defeats him). Ranks with such classics 
of paranoia as INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS and THE WRONG MAN in its 
power to unnerve, bolstered by witty tone 
and Impeccable pacing. Pale, wan Mia Farrow 
becomes pregnant after a bizarre rape night- 
mare and begins to suspect kindly next-door 
neighbors Ruth Gordon and Sidney Blackmer 
of plotting something horrible involving her 
unborn child. And who, you might wonder, 
produced this instant classic? None other 
than William Castle, who’s more than once 
become almost a contender for King of 
Schlock (all right, so he did win for his first 
film, Mark of the Whistler, the N.Y. Film 
Critics' Award in 1940. and was co-produ- 
cer of Orson Welles’ classic, The Lady From 
Shanghai ) ; William, nevertheless, redeems 
himself ten times over for perpetrating things 
RULING CLASS, THE (150 min — Avco Emb., 
1972). Some interesting moments manage to 
seep through this botched film version of Peter 
Barnes' black comic fantasy play despite hope- 
lessly incompetent direction by Peter Medak, 


Tint name isn't Perry — that's some other flying monster). 


ROCKINGHORSE WINNER, THE (91 min 

Univ., 1949). D.H, Lawrence tale about young- 
ster (John Howard Davies) with power to pick 
winning racehorses while riding his toy rock- 
ing horse, brilliantly transformed into grip- 
ping, dramatic fantasy by writer-director 
Anthony Pelissier. Hardly the whimsical 
fluff the plot suggests, more like sustained 
grotesQuerle with chilling windup. Excellent 
performances. Valerie Hobson, John Mills, 
Ronald Squire. 


RODAN (70 min. — DCA/KIng Bros., 1956). 
Grotesque pterodactyl-like monster hatches 
out of an egg cached in a Kyushu Island 
mine and proceeds to wreak havoc all over 
Japan, finally getting its Just deserts. Before 
the grand finale, the monster, flying at super- 
sonic speed, destroys buildings, ginza parlors 
and teri yaki-pizza joints with the alacrity of 
of brisk wind hitting matchsticks. The cast 
has little to do beyond the usual displays of 
shock and disbelief. Though low on indivi- 
dual dramaturgy, it’s the spci fx dept, respon- 
sible, of course for Rodan — and all other 
hardware, splashy effects, etc. — that takes 
all credits for a grand display (photographic 
effects by the redoubtle EiJI Tsuburaya). 
KenJI Sawara, Yumi Shirakawa, Akihito Hir- 
ata, others. Dir.: lonshiro Honda. Color. 


ROMAN SCANDALS 95 min UA, 1933). 

Excellent Eddie Cantor comedy-fantasy (per- 
haps his best film), surrounded by brilliant 
Busby Berkeley production numbers, inclu- 
ding a very young Lucille Ball. Young man 
Eddie escapes presentday troubles and "time 
travels" In a dream back to Roman daze, 
abounding with a fine cast mixing in Shakes- 
pearean-style delivery in a seml- HellzapoppIn- 
Marx Bros, atmosphere: Everything that nearly 
all Jerry Lewis comedies should've been. Pro- 
bably only Ken Russell, Mel Brooks and, may- 
be. Woody Allen are among those who might 
carry something like this off today. David 
Manners, Gloria Stuart. Alan Mowbray, Ruth 
Etting, Veree Teasdale. Dir.: Frank Tuttle. 


who continually presents each setplece ot ac- 
tion and/or performance from the poorest pos- 
sible angle, going to close-ups when people 
dance and long shots when they register emo- 
tion. Nutty nobleman Peter O’Toole thinks 
he's God, until "cured" by another lunatic 
(Nigel Green’s last role might have been his 
greatest — but he’s dubbed by someone else) 
who must be God, since he shoots lightning 
from his fingers. O’Toole comes to the reali- 
zation he’s really Jack the Ripper and has a 
nice visit to a House of Lords populated by 
decomposing politicians. Had potential for 
superb satire, with first-rate comic cast 
and frequently witty screenplay including 
impromptu songs and dances, but comes off 
as an increasingly desperate farrago of tricks 
and gimmicks which eventually drains 
audience interest dry. Arthur Lowe steals 
what there is to take. Alistair Sim. Coral 
Browne, James Villiers, Harry Andrews. Color. 
RUN FOR THE HILLS (67 min — Realart, 
1953). Obscure entry in the atomic fear 
sweepstakes has Sonny Tufts Investing his life 
savings in a cave to live in on sunny tufts 
when the Bomb falls. Since it doesn’t, this 
pic doesn’t even belong here, but we thought 
you might be interested anyway. See how con- 
scientious we are? Barbara Peyton, Byron 
Foulger, John Harmon. 

RUN FOR THE SUN (98 min UA. 1956). 

Big budget Roy Boulting variation on “The 
Most Dangerous Game” had potential for a 
super -chiller-thriller, especially with Boulting 
and Dudley Nichols ( Stagecoach 1 credited 
with the script. Unfortur^ately the resulting 
film is just not that long on thrills. The story 
seems overextended and the terrific narrative 
sense driving Richard Connell’s original story 
Is largely missing. Trevor Howard is the Zaroff 
character, a British traitor hiding out in Yuca- 
tan to escape punishment tor WW II Nazi 
collaboration. Writer Richard Widmark and 
reporter Jane Greer crash land in the vicinity 
and end up being hunted like animals. Nice 
scenery, middling entertainment value. Peter 
Van Eyck, Juan Garcia. Superscape 23S, 

Color. 



Well, the word emong the hauteur 
film critics seems to be out finally on THE 
EXORCIST. Most of them came down hard 
on it as a crass exploitative pornographic 
film with absolutely "no redeeming features 
I still feel It is the most horrifying filrfi ever 
made, but purely on a surface level. Billy ^ 
Friedktn began making a film to frighten au- \ 
diences and he succeeded. Like ZAROOZ, it 
is a director’s film in that the characters 
count almost for nothing, broviding a back- 
ground for Linda Blair and Mercedes ftftcGam- 
bridge's dramatic porfrtiyals.'' Stiff, it has tow- 
ered my tolerance fafr'suctv thirtSs as THE 
BEAST MUST Dl E -aod'othefS by being a gen- 
uinely frightening artd ohjoyable film. 

Gary Kimber, 139Hlghview Ave., Scarborough, 
Ont., Canada, MIN 2J2. 

Dear CTB: About ZARDOZ: 

I left the theater in* jO^^us daze.Master- 
plecel, my sutxionscloOs swjamed at-,jTie. 

After a few hoiw of 54rioi»!thought, my corf* - - 
scious mirtd arrftierj at saroe'coridusioiL 
Most of tbe greal s-f fiimes ulHEMl. fNVA- 
SION OF^THE BODY SNC 


beauty of the Exterminators in battle dress, 
and the raw potency of Sean Connery’s Zed, 
that most disruptive of Disruptive Elements. 

In all, a great film. The mainstream critics and 
yokel mentalities may not have sense enough 
do so. But I sincerely thank John Boorman 
for a wondrous experience. 

Woody Allen’s SLEEPER Is a joy. certain- 
ly the most structured and orderly of his 
films, and the first that he is willing to share 
with somebody else: the beautiful, gifted and 
kooky Diane Keaton. Allen’s s-f notions are 
clever (the Orgasmatron. the mysterious sil- 
ver sphere that produces Instant High, the 
very Jewish robot clothiers, and the robot 
dog: "Hellow. I am Rags. Woff woof woof." 

•‘Is he housebroken or will he leave little bat- 
teries all over?’’), a,rid. his direction bfauU- 
fully paced-Sdper stuff, full of Wlefl's usual 
self-deprecation ("i was beaten 

and liiSTOntinued explopatlon of vis-, 
»l^comet^^p«1gtitful,and a.knbckOot jazz 

iff^ Ac^ordtBofo Gerald 
Mast’s ‘‘AShfiri^toryi'orlhe Rrfbvies,’’ 
Jacques Tati’s PLAyjIMfeU jiot »-f (affeasf 
Mast makes no menH^ clf;a[ty M elcit^^sV 
but simplya slam'.ajt-pdpbtar ncUions > 

, — showing that trtecfty’sBarisb artifiirtstfltj,.- ' 
makes it no different from NYC. Part.of WS.... 
film, says Mast, involves a modern industrial 
exposition, and thiSmay account for its s-f.. 

I was pleased to see. the meidJon o^LA-i 
POUPEE and Zybignlew Cytunski. I recently ' 
saw him In a (fortunately) sob-fTtled vefSlon .. 
of Andrei Waida-s haunting ASHES. AND • ^ 

DIAMONDS, and found hiltt MereMtective ; 
in the rebel/loner role than profbts?^ James 
Dearff>- '--'I. 

fAn uniisual number of Coff 22‘icorres- 
.^oftdentitooktjme to duti'p-fR thixturrem 
• comics scerte. Mdch criti^fsrn waijwtledv- 
. ofbourse, buf It .vvould be nicij^if pebpl* ; ' 


carried by the two biggies.- Sure. -- ~r- 

and I don’tllke it. butlt's ^tmr no _ 

condcial all. Publishing (n^ttfl telfvou7J^ls 
a i*apaeious business, and hSpslietJOnor^Sf 
dictates lots'ef dfetastefui 11)1095. Creatfvg^ • 

I thlhk-OWM^re better than eyaf^.aiou^ . 
DC bas.-fairen &to a slump from whfch i* 
rtever recOfftr. Still, its hundrea-pag^ 

•«rrlfic, ifobly'for the 40’s rejwints^ 
has assumed irtdustry domlnarfte. and. 


cannot accept (or understand) genuine s-f 
concept, in film. But-what aboutaool?. I 
can hear you saying, Wen. 1 hate to be a wet 
blanket, but J believe that Kubrick’s maittt?,. 
moth s«ctacle has been vastly overratedyJ ., 

Its special effects ate vTOiidef1uUy.^o— 
plished.-but are also cold and (toad'll 
displaysbf technical skill. T»iS!Yflfii',s^ncep- 
tual and thematic ambiguity (to inollify the 
average movie-goer, perhaps) is agWavatlng 
(yet it's also the heart of lhe,«fm’sV'classical'’ 
mystique.— ctb.j , and Is w^fAmoved from 
genuine s-;f. Kubrick's care<(i5fw|be5 a goqd---^ 
case for tlie validity of theofy, , K 

but seldorh have I seettih^rectorrs habdr-dOpf^ 
jugated under special effects^MBKto siKO an 
extent as in.2001. 

Genuine-5-fdas.Ae«nfilmeir,eft.En9lish. 
anyway) only onc<^s«-HarJ4tj EI»on/Byzflf ‘ 

Haskin ‘'Demon Wl^ A (Pass Hand# episo» t 
of THE OUTER'.pMITS teteserles.4b'>'li»* 
installment of wrtat is^robabty the'Snest'^ 
commercial series ever to c.ofhe out oMlie. 

USA. ZARDOZ comes yerv, very close to be- 
ing true s-f, far closer (and thus becoming , vx ' 
more exciting) than 200^. .-That-ZAftOOSIW* 
appears to have failed commercially only 
points out a sad truth: let’s face It.-tM aver-.-,.; 

age movle-goe| Is a boob who ' screoxa several times unu rtrei 

fr^a^tirhfs&TdVnT^^^^^^ 

false modesty, so I'll frankly say-that CoF’s ' yfii6 se^s swdri rarities 
staff, its readers and similar people ere' prdt^- .x'does 

' • -.itrtgLi. ' -- - - 


ble graffiti — Surprisin^y. there are occa- 
sional gems amid the dung-heap: but it takes 
an average of 5 to 6 weeks minimum to 
create a good issue, about 3l4 weeks for a 
routine iob, and IH to 2 weeks for the crap. 
Hardly any talented artists seem to last more 
than a few issues, though— general condi- 
tions, ambience and pressures on Mad. A ve. 
aren 't loo conducive to creativity these days, 
hi short, it's not only Mad.Ave. but everv'- 
where — the disease is called “congiomeri- 
zational” entrapment, an upside-down pyra- 
mid whose pressure is givingall those under- 
neath the bends. Hot a few giant businesses 
have already crumbled because of this mal- 
aise in the past year or two: others are now 
feeling tremors or starting to fissure. All be- 
cause of the long-held myth that Bigness 
deholi^ Betterment. But in having virtually 
destroyed'the importance of free individu- 
aiity’, of Small achievers (e.g.. Free Enter- 
prise f we are now on the first tap of an 
environmental and economic nightmare that 
will be gigaiilically difficult to undo. The 
publishing motiopolies-arr. of course, small 
■ potatoes compared with the billions (in reoli- 
'-■iv,around SyA of ail miioiial expenditures) 
iwasted by our government annually. As we 
■both seem to agree, lARDOZ is also great 
for forecasting a kind of “future" that could 
a direct extension of 1 974.— CTB. 

RAY HARRYHAUSEN 

oear-CTB; After ail of the gigant^ — and. ap- 
parently, successful — publicity created for 
THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF S1NBAO. 1 
suspected something, but got up the energy , 
to find out for myself. It was worse than dis- 
appointing. Gordon Hessler has to be tne 
most inept, amateurish (even that's being 
kind to him)^xcuse for a director in'the 
world! God,r»iOw can anyone ruin a simple 
plot, a beautiful glrHIke CaroHne Munro and 
- some nice speciai 'effects? Even though Hes- 
ter’s bawground doesn't allow mych Iq r< 


’’■ OF Ks big titles are in great shape; thdiiks-h 

Wks UkeThbmas. ConwaY^ Welrv^giehi 
ltoie,:^ltn. Gulacy, J. an^ s.-8usArn8.\ 
ge^tO^, Cotan, efc. Contrary to-what, Steves 
E®s?ays, i'Tomb of Dracula” is and. of Mar- 
vel best tjlfes. “wMfman" is comin^.up 
' wita vastly efttertaining and aever vaciations 
:onWhat I had cotisidered to be a peafljheme, , 
and-tW-Cotan/Ralmefart is fabuloCB: "Beatlw 
lok.Vbraitflihitd of-ButkIer aim DouarMo^n^. 
shov»a(tn6»( urlllijiittp promise, 
becom^W^Vf corriicdom’s most'powerftf 
^pr^jKt.The funnYBooks are-p^a^gHlik^ 

" '^In closing. I'll recommend Mart^ames Es- 
tren'*-**A History of!ynaergroun(|C^ics.’’ 

- a *9.95, profusely H^strated anst^twptively 
vrritten j»perback fr^ Straialrt Ariow Books 
that is worth the price. , 

Oave Hogan. 6400 CSeptepSt. 

0^0 44060. 

—^SXORaST. ZARDOZ 
screed ieveral times and r&ei 




ommend him, 1 had to see the fjim..) wasout- 
raged to think that I contributed two rbiRV 
bucksto this mart’s livelihood [okay, somay- 
I •. - be you should've paid three — ctb] . After 
-ii- Ai SertBMA ANOSCHEAM AGAIN, OBLONG 
BOX, eic.^ow in hell did he get such *pjum 
a^ignmei^ Charles Schneer. yet, who at- 
test has ff good background m film craftiiwit- 
ness SEYEa&H VOYAGE and MYSTERIOUS 
ISLAND, two nice excursions into the world 
■bf fantasy .Hessler’s muddled technique isM«,' • 
dlculous, intercutting awful close-ups .endi . •, 
itic shots intosynthetfc looking action, .>acir 
as the swordfight betwe* Sinbad and Korah; 
After seeing a Messier fi^, you leave tozMlY- 
unimpressed by the piofand essence wftb.c^y 
a series of vaguely discohnected scenes arw' 
lines. How nice it would be-if you. rjrri irft an- 
nouncement with the warning, “OOT'l.hire 

Gordon Hessler!" You could alSb'Hgrplae his 
past rip-offS. You should also apohigU*. or at 
least offer some explanalioh-whY.YOl* devoted 
so much of aCoF Issue (plus a wrSparound 
cover, to ,bOOl!) to such a terribiyTJawed 

film, seripusly. though, ipsy** V 

before siBeIrfg the fi' 


m: perhaps e< 


damned exceptional, unusual In their abinS^y ^ 

to perceive and appreciate things beyond fomich&SirCbmpaaicS-is theyfie virtually rfo 

range of what Eilison has called The Gre*^ y/coaiDetiti^m'iBre spraidine 0iemselves out. 

AVENGERS. OUTER LIMITS, 

Sigh. 

Boorman has crafted a film that exists on 
multiple levels. It Is adventure story, social 
satire, comedy, melodrama, and, most impor- 
tantly, biting allegory: the intellectual but in- 
effectual Eternals; the hopeless, lost Apathe- 
tics; the discarded Renegades. Does this frag- 
mented society sound familiar? (A bit of 
praise here for John Alderton, marvelous as 
Friend, and even better as Watkins the chauf- 
fer on PBS’ superlative "Upstairs/Oownstairs' 
series.) And the visuals! Zed's wriath-like 
rise from the pile of grain, the chilling ejacu- 
lation of guns and ammunition from the 
great Idol’s mouth, the mammoth head float- 
ing Margrltte-ilke through the air. 


«iied The ^ Jcovipetitf^-itfe spreadiiig ^emselves 

*?R^soNER TH&' X -loti thin.a^^^thesi^lled.Comttrs C 

' 4 / •• BietguaranteG'mfirpowet^not to mention 

dmitic pnnihigdiieouats ahd special distri- 
bution privUiges. Because 
propaganda circulated by their representa- 
tives, they were, in part, responsible for sma- 
shing the Underground Comix movement. 

The Supreme Court’s recent anti-obscenity 
decisions, of course, helped to drive the 
decisive nails into the Undergrounds’ coffin. 
With all their self-indulgence (much of it 
childish when not downright awful), the Un- 
dergrounds actually posed a serious threat 
to Establishment publishing — and try as they 
did to deny it, they saw the handwriting on 
various walls, even if most of it did resem- 




\\ yo'u7r«5Srs’about futu^^re Hessler productions. 
^W-^Matti'amberti, 11830 Hampstead Lane, Dal- 
las,,^. 75230. 

/yidlfilf ijendtoaUnost wholeheartedly 
agree: stacked up against a majority of films 
aground put these days, the Harryhausen ani- 
' mationdsMone worth the price of admission 
r-aiii^okl my!! Forget Messier’s almost rot- 
ten imection for a moment, my friend: fust 
remember this: there have been few men in 
'-'^ory who break their backs to accomplish 
much for entertainment as does Harry- 
%ausen. All that most audiences can dimly 
comprehend are some moments of animated 
fantasy, monsters and such that “look great, ’’ 
but completely fail to appreciate what an 
aging, killer of a job it is to carry it out: not 
only for Harryhausen but also for his several 
very able associates who carry out everything 
to the last detail.-- Yes, I knew all about it 
and had seen the film long before we gave it 
a spread in CoF. When I heard that Hessler 
was the director, J was appalled: my negati- 
vism was re-enforced upon seeing the film. I 


didn't even have the heart to mention Hess- 
ler's name when Charles Schneer was present 
at the screening, purely out of sympathy. But 
unless Hessler is unreachable or oblivious or 
insensitive to criticism. I’d never prejudge any- 
one's future work: it would be grossly unfair 
to do so.~CTB. 

THE MATHEWS REPORT 

Dear CTB: I am eagerly looking forward 
to the time you do a special Issue on Hammer, 
including an overall review checklist of their 
films. Also sorely needed Is an In-depth study 
of DEAD OF NIGHT, the grandaddy of hor- 
ror -omnibus-type films. Same for NIGHT 
(CURSE) OF THE DEMON; and. about this 
great Tourneur film: on page 25 of Gifford’: 
“Pictorial History of Horror Movies" is a 
photo, an "animation model of the spirit 
from NIGHT OF THE DEMON; but I can'.r 
recall anywhere where the Demob s^^med 
animated — you could've fooled me ! 

[Exegisis: many still confuse '/carioon- 
ing" with "animation.” Both tl^ive yjrtually 
the same etymological senise, bt^ tIMugh 
animation applies to "moving drawingliv it’s 
more definitive of stop-atrtton (frame by , 
frame) technique i^olving soatninodcfs.— «ib.] 

I’ve never se^Iany bomage bestowed on 
John Chambers,^ fils excmtent mask and 
makeup workifijbhn HustonilTHE tIST . 
OF ADRIAfs)-MESSEN(^ER,{Unlv. 1963),^ 
which Tony CjieOa. Kirk Douglas, Burt Lan- - 


A great plus to CoF would be coverage on 
TV series like THE AVENGERS, THE PRI- 
SONER (and other iTC series) and THE 
TWILIGHT ZONE: checklists on AVENGERS 
and TWILIGHT would be absolutely sensa- 
tional. Robert Fuest (THE ABOMINABLE 
DR. PHI BES), one of England’s best directors, 
did some fantastic work for AVENGERS 
and was even better when Brian Clemens (the 
show’s executive producer) wrote the tele- 
plays. 

THE NAME OF THE GAME, in my hum- 
ble opinion the best and most versatile series 
Universal ever produced, gave us some bril- ■ 
liant fantasy, occult and s-f episodes. The 
most memorable yvav.L^.levfi entitled “Los 
Angeigsi and fe>atur6c£^Re Bajry 

•’—ertfeljkJn^oah-uridergroys^tfiu.v.^-ahda^'-. 

at V‘>untrtgvej?Yh«eg+- 

\50de was Pb^^iAd in papefbacJs/^triH-and-ft 

p,(ecedStfrHVn38.' T." ■" - 

' ■■■ ■ • tt»!Ian-kunff-f<r/i 


caster, RobdrtMStchui 

appeared disguised in 1 

ations. Ghoulish; — 4nd great flir>j an ^ 

able film thasiiq oSe r«9nemb»fs.‘^dn5Jteia;<: 

Island pa[»er’pirt‘it. it’sj%Sorth Uojitgalonefor^.. •■,'nred VTsiop How' 
George C. ^tt ac^alty^ying, ‘'Er5ro."’‘bnN.. ’ tasy-,Back IV^si. ' ' 


. .. .•n'«ntltl^W)::Fl, 

FURORE, 

Sicily Wlth-Hat^'* '-1-^ 

Johbf^afhevKT^ 
nX07652. 

' THE PRiSOeC 

\ Dear CTB: I reiafy,' 
larticle in CoF a^fet 
. yoted more space a 
photos — this 

Questions: VWi . . . . ..v - 

. long-promised article brrfHESHlSONl 
lovingly andtrtvidly recall the se»-|,. 
^✓fmai episode that, ^;^fdDE>see^. has been , 


THE UNEARTHLY (1957) which also tea- 
tured John Carradine and the late Tor John- 
son. and in THE HYPNOTIC EYE (1960). 

Not only would I like to know what be- 
came of her career, but do believe that you 
should do a special feature on her. It would 
be most appreciated. 


— Allison's done some TV work in the 
I960's, appearing at times as a guest star, but 
mostly in small supporting roles. / think she 
was salted a few times on TV between 1970 
to '72. But, other than that. . .? Agreed, how- 
ever, she more than deserves coverage — as 
soon as we track down someone who can do 
■^l^ticle on her. — CTB. 

COMIC BOOKS 


of the few gre# Brir^ dri^thi 


me subject of rrwkstip vfcts, a fti'et^N ^ 
mine recently pointed «Fto methaWne o^f ' 
the Kings in tKa.tteld (sWo'll^not ' 

for Obvious reaspns) has f our Rn^rs 
on his left fwndj^d pidbes are do- ' • 

inghackwiylc.WRfifiifg^ • 

Woody AQeny^nbwest flfib will b«.LO\^ -■ 
AND I^EATHitSintri^bgiitle, vyJwWjf.jorkr.J- 
U.A.Tt)b.Vs<WPWth« flm o^flve-Mt^ei. 
contract Woody has with-«A«T.et u»aPre«^'--' T‘ 
Mr, LamtM’tl lemr^l of 

■mows Whereof fa j ^tq tef^ing tUbt . 

PSYCHO Is Amorlca1jHnio^W»rfe5;tfWffr’n 've > ‘ 
been sfodyflfg-ffid'fllm’f<^,i6«y^ars and I'nii- 
still totally awed by it. HiiWiSock himself ' 

say? that he made PSVC|ip'fdr the fHmma- - 
kersof the wo(;ld — it fs^eryfhing one could % 
ever know about the of filrn. The X. 

comprehensive study seSn Js-J«lfius 
Naremore's 


mg CrinfSi:^ (e.g. UM^), F^yiswlhd-a^-',., 


. , iiu»rojr. 

What tl^s JodoroUbk'jfbeen upttvJ 
ELfQPO? Thwi^' 

■ teh-fflnVvERDAO. whl4ti.seert>f-to hi 
, catim &ite a stir In Ff4ncd*s^-r 
; any^nSabout it? Also.ff’vr 

■ is &n%v(e version of Gaoet’ 

bAjXONY, starring PeJAr Fal 
aboul'-it?, .T 

John Markantonatos, 22-64 4*51 Sf... 
N.y.^l1?5. ' ■ I V; 


. , , 't'par - I’m now 24 and stopped read- 
/// iWgcomiics saribusw at about 14, but there 
^^^hhve-begn twD wbiuLdemand attention, If 
y/ynot higTHs7aiSer '‘XSe^adow” (scripted by 
y^-Oermy OTIeif and Irtustw®*! by Mike Kaluta), 
',8 Tefresttlng idea Jo^cofnleSKthat has combined 
■ I'' Jefemonts of the did” "SKadoiy’’ pulps and the 
, f/ • radio series pesfpt^dy into another form, with 
" ■ - - -z' ■ ■ 5. . JsupciB'Irtwortrtfiat rtci’«ates't>ie era of the 
had dfi -;.p , Acn pefectlw.'tfiecofberni.^h'e Spirit.” not 
t^'-BUtxonslstina.'of Spirit re- 
-pr^ts OT the. 40’SvWQI Eisner is the editor-in- 
chtef?bfthii6x<^frw titip which was created, 
written and IliusUatdei by himself I T never 
' knaiy.otthe sttft>s fn ttreir origitial-oewspaper 
fornvsihce J «vasn’t-born tfjenj But I'hJ^ve dls- 
; .covered the eKcellpnt'character, Denny folt, 
which 1 didn'J vauay’exSsted until now. v 
Paul W. Urbanns. Co A 97th SIg. Bn, APO 
N.Y-. 0902*^ ^ 


r^pu^an-a^lde,^ SFaft- 


iikeffihk ^y^^, 


— -A''/p$eial,feature ail abbiitWHS .. . 

■ • ER%how dtjfinilely ^ated. ^rhaps . , 
jisC^AO. 26 or 27 tout arottbd Ihisci . 
'Fiim^w^fS^vrHn'^lSG>a.\ -Research available and s^^ 

list prkeof $1.75. BeeWes acompfete'fiim- C sivei^}' oulht Mc&phan. Cfinqut^ one 
ography. It contairraafiistlngbf Hitch’s direc- \ l^ait (^arded,vn^'urtde 

tonal efforts tor tils tvAkTV series. (A thoiultitt » ti^njfs of ouhjime. -^Jojorowi 

Hitch and DaphneDu Miwrief.goex^maf * ' IsiTbelieve. 'WE MAb^2HQffi 

ana Thfl’CTRM iS^U^RATe'^I ra^na ' ^***^‘^ ^ 

and THE B»RDS lUt-USTRATE. lnjagtne_ erigagerfunts (mostly .‘'Mlnight" type 

■^^iOwingsj.-^CoF's centibl jmelUgence dept.. 

iit Madrid, i^ill checj^gaut VERDAa 
ifioor Dad.Motherf^ung You in the ^oset 
-& I'm Feeling.e<f€'ad (?) ), but no info^ 

— -’The' flffri adaptation of Genet‘e:f'^ 
,..'.COMY (Continental) was releas^/^ 

■i. 'besides Peter Falk: it co-starT^d^:^ 



e would do. with (3|i Maarier’s THE. . 
HOUSE ON THE-STRAND.'.-.-^b* '- ' " 
Speaking of Mitch— f £>pe a lot of people 
caught an amateur film jlried on the'PBS ser- 
ies entitled SUSPENSIONS A TRIBUTE TO 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK^ Filmed tp black and 
white 16mm, it is a pritnapt, and Brilliantly 
funny, parody or Hitgli' films. It.fgati'"'’'"*- 
erally countless in-jokes wd .tMChdiffs 
Hitch's classic scenes and nt pieces f nJ i iB^ 
PSYCHO, NORTH BY NORTyWEST, TtfE. ' 
BIRDS, THE 39 STEPS. ST RANGERSSON 
A TRAIN, SUSPICION, THE MAN WHO •• 
KNEW TOO MUCH and many others'. A- 
masterpiece of amateur filmmal^^ and) an^ 


iit- 


■e^knpye-titat^ 

bougheso far, ) 
ahead of the pa 
not funny. I do believe you’re a pit ferAcflti- 
cal in your comicseeviews, though, are 
still a few »od or* around, Ufce; Meal’s 
"Capt^n Marvel^jfwilh Starlin’s ttijf^'ic art), 
"Dr. Strange" (rejly thought prPwiklilg tales 
with staggering Banner art),.vi|riiresdhie issues 
of ’’Man-Thlng" ifeve truly. knp^Wlne out. 
I’m hoping to see ^e rewnpt H.Pward the 
Duclo — I never expfRted’t&'see anything like 
him in an above-gro'undcdmlc. DC’s "Shadow” 
is beau.tlful, excelled .Qpfy byearly ’’Conan’s” 
anp'Isiues of early “SwMap'.Th'Ing.’’ Sadly. It 
looks like both have SP.pe the-yvay of "Conan" 
‘Shazain'’(i Both Wrightson and 


>1 qy^»(jN 
re Mran ir^/ 


obvious oabor-of-love. L 

As a film major at the School o. 

Arts in NYC, r fortunate to have ae-an in- , 
structor Mr. William K. Everson, film histOT- 
ian extraordinaire, who owns one of the most 
valuable film collections in the world. And a 
CoF contributor as well (CoF 16, an incre- 
dibly good Issue). Also on the School's staff 
are Harvey Kurtzman (who's he?), Tom Gill 
(who did the original “Lone Ranger” strips 
and comics), and someone by the name of 
Will Eisner. Good little college, this. 

Among notable private film collectors, I 
heard that Mel Torme has perhaps the largest 
one in the USA, outside of movie studios. I 
also heard that he owns a pre-release print of 
KING KONG featuring, outside of the usual 
censored scenes (and the spider pit sequence), 
a spoken prologue of some kind by Schoed- 
sack and/or O’Brien. I’ve never heard any- 


S y. Lee Grant, _Ru^ DM,.-ifMi0&irfi.jeff 
rev, Toyce-Liineiidh af3iPe^.Brocco..The , 
fibn ihVXg^socMxeiM^gjdKader^e. sex , , •' 
ite., within existeni^^ scAne Jarf stdck'^'' - 
, foota^ toc^t exped0^ind is.set-airgpst erp 
drely inp ’wHortdioi^.'FrecaU it ds'aWTn- ■ 
teresting.iiOdio-far^sy but incredibly flawed.' 
it’s also been on TV.-^TB. ' 


Dear CTB: Of all the coverage that has 
been given to horror film stars, why has none 
ever been given to my favorite Queen of Hor- 
ror Films: Allison Hayes. I realize that her 
films were, in most cases, on a low-budget 
scale and that she usually played the vMlaln- 
ess. But to me she held a position in the 
Fifties the way Evelyn Ankers did in the 
40s and Fay Wray in the 30s. Surely she can 
be remembered in the title role in ATTACK 
OF THE 50 FOOT WOMAN (1958); as the 
evil sorceress in THE UNDEAD (1956), and 
in THE DISEMBODIED (1958). She was 
also in ZOMBIES OF MARA TAU (1957), 


(#ong 
S^k h 
.Rick Livingsti 
■ 'Kens. 67846. 


1 Park PI., Garden City, 


, Dear CTB: Rather than wasting time and 
1. So«6 orr./«ylfewing commercial comics, limit 
coverage to the few quality titles, cover the 
fine Undergrounds such is those by Bode, 
.’torben, etc.; have reviews of books like 
- “Misty” that are adult in nature. Comics, or 
‘•graphic stories,” are closely related to cine- 
ma and should net go unrecognized. This 
should be a regular feature in CoF, and It 
could do without reviews of the latest of 
OC'c or Marvel’s crud. 

Tony Albensi, 305 Monteverde Dr., Monroe- 
ville, Pa. 1S146. 

THE LIST OF ADRIANA; MESSENGER 

Dear CTB: It’s been a great year for Horror. 
Number one of the season was the Watergate 
hearings and sequels. Ah, sweet memories. Sen. 
Sam Ervin reciting Shakespeare; Sen. Weicker’s 
flashing eyes as he went for the kill: John Ehr- 
lichman and the immortal line, “Let him hang 
there and twist slowly, slowly in the wind. 
Herbert Kalmbach, the original wide-eyed in- 
nocent, carrying thousands of dollars In un- 






marked small bills, and trying to figure out 
what could be wrong in that. John Dean’s 
excuse for putting his hand In the cookie Jar. 

E. Howard Hunt, promoted to best-seller, 
and accused by Gore Vidal of shooting both 
President Kennedy and Governor Wallace. 

Hoo boy — If it was a movie, who’d believe 
It? The breathtaking suspense of the Cox 
firing and certain deliciously supernatural el- 
ements — Rosemary Wood’s baby, and the • 
sinister forces General Craig spoke about. 

They should have called ih an 
madman Nixon's crushing resignatl 
about the same thing. . „ 

I think that if Jeff Rice knows a good^ -■ > 
thing when he sees one, he'll send Kolchakt ^ ^ 
to Washington for one of the installment^*’ 

The title, of course, would be "The Night'fji- * 

Compared to the live show, what about • 
fiction? The only thing that was on ttxg.lgvet,^,. 
was Woody’s SLEEPER. They even tt>g)j»»-i-i- 
DRACULA off the tube to bring us GefaltT" 
“Model-T’’ Ford. A lot could be said about v 
that. 

In short: don’t cut out political comment^ 
Without knowing what is going around in the , 
real world, how can we appreciate fantasy^ 
Adriana I. Pena, Box C-2487, Lewisburg, 

Pa. 17837. 

Dear CTB: Adriana Pena's letter (CoF 22) 
appalled me by ^ne comparisons she used for 
Lee and Lugosi. Lee looking like Bogey? Lu- 
gosi like Cosell ? Any true horror fan surely 
wouldn't put down these two great stars. Lee 
is great as the undying count ! True, he's not 
Lugosi, but don't take away what he is; great . 
Anyone who has seen the latest Hammer will 
testify to the horror mood felt when Lee ap- 
pears the first time and to the impression his 


acting makes on the audience. Just a shot of 
Oracula’s coffin opening, and knowing that 
the Count will erherge is enough to bring 
cold shivers up my spine, anttscrMins from 
the females (and, yes. some olyine weaker 
males) in the theater. Purtbecwore, J-iam- 
^mer's business 1$ to make ^noney— nthe gro- 
-»), i^ '',^cers and directors koo^^tfuair business, and 
V'j^^^lMr, Lee wasn't .making It, they’d damn . . 
.^fquick find another, ^tar. 'Nul^ seidf- -.’v 

/y for the immoTtrt LdgoS-Y^^'Q'pe-! '' 

. writw hasn't enough kej#. to ®ig the, ■pral- . 
i, ses of this great actor.,L.ocal slatlont',tiere-l^- 
Penna. Jtave run the t^giSsl ORACULAat • . 
- and each-time 


oladiy pay to see it again today, ' . 

i^. -7 To make a remark p.nVout pianneSpro: 

■ U dVjcriop of WHITE HOUSE L-OUSE.^'say -- , 

■ Ont’» Is there any chance phmy pia^ 

•vr^*inythe-part of the Stooges pel duck? If so, ,■ 

' . leLme itoow ii> advance so I cap eat 3i.carton - 

i-'ofExLaV. 

Jim Miller, .Box 288, Bolivar, Pa. 1 S923. 

-^Fortpnotely, 5Fi3nfijS>'_wf/ie most flexible ^ 
' 'J 2 nd di^ers^d of all film^forms, and the ma- 
■ fonn ofirsfanslovealIJiiibraitches. But it's 
monumentally significant that the most-favored 
and profitable films in the genre are oi) a note 
of so-called "relevancv," even.^ it’s af subtle as 
that found in NIGHT OF THE UVJNO DEAD 
and THE EXORCiST.'Perhaps, though, this isa 
self contradiction since nearly all of the genre 
is streaked strongly with relevancy, provided 
you-knovi where toldifk: Wl^^RQ OF OZ'S 
Wicked Witch (MargarerHSimltonj seems quite 
symbolic of Establishment evil: she rules thru 


evil — her presence affects all her minions, un- 
til. . . Goodness, represented by Dorothy (Judy 
Garland/, appears to annihilate her. Freed from 
the evil, the once rerrifyine minions seem ex- 
orcised and thank Dorothy for freeing them. 
Lots of message values in OZ, all right. And, 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND (another so- 
called kiddie book) is actually a bitter social 
Stacker, right up there next to Swift's GUL- 
LIVER'S TR^IVELS. Perhaps ALICE, though. 

. k more incisive in some ways in describing 
Establishment manipulation via retardate 
■ “pawns" and spineless, bumbling adininisira- 
Wj, representing the bureaucracy. — CTB. 


' TTk lettercoTs expanding again, and we’re glad. 
But. speaking of bureaucracy above — l.more 
than anyone, hate policy-making: yet h« must 
specify a "rule" or lose our already blurrii^ 
vision. . . to wit. anent sending us letters: 

]— They must be typewritten and 
double-spaced. Your name and full address 
must he in the letter. 

. 2- Handwritten nail will be only con- 
■ ^ered if, (a) penmanship is clear: (bj if 
there is 'double-spacing between lines and 
at least 2 inches of margin on the left side of 
the page. 

The only exception to the above are the 
iislings which appear in the free ad GAL- 
LERY section. 

Meanwhile, mail them off to. 

Letters, elo Gothic Castle ■ . 

509 Sth Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10017. 


EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK t' ' 


Judging by the clobbering PLANET OF THE 
APES. THE NIGHT STALKER and THE SIX 
MILLION DOLLAR MAN received in the TV 
Nielsen Rating system, maybe it's about time 
the Nielserrs got dump^ and anoth^ organi- 
zation less open to suspicion were put on the 
job. It's not that the a^ve senes don't deserve 
. strong criticism. STALKER follows a predict- 
able formula: some terror or monster is some- 
where on the loose — Kolchak tracks it down, 
kills the damnable beast, and — no one ever 
^ . believes him. SIX MILLIOI^ etc. is watered 

down Bond with transfusions from the old 
FUGITIVE, especially from BATMAN and 
THE IMMORTAL. Both shows, though, have 
virtues, some good moments and ideal pho- 
. toyaphy. 

The most crashing disappointment of all 
— if you didn't already guess — is : PLANET 
OF THE APES. Nepotism must have reigned 
with impunity; hardly anyone connected with 
the show seems to have the least grounding or 
familiarity with SFantasy. The show depends 
primarily on McOowall, several capable sup- 
porting actors (no, not the 3rd raters trying 
to imitate Heston and Franciscos) and make- 
up. 

But I'm aware that my own criteria aren't 
nece^rily those of many others, especially 
' when it includes millions of youngsters who'd 
be more naturally inclined to view the above 
so-called competition than CHICO & THE 
MAN, and SANFORD & SON, excellent sit- 
:- \ ' uation comedies but hardly in the same 
* • league. So, computing the fact Otat the aver- 
L’- age family owns two or more TV sets (one 
^ of which is always dominated by youngsters), 
the Nielsens are open to much suspicion. Add 
•r ‘ • to that also a sizeable number of pro-SFantasy 
. . adults, or non-CHICO/SANFORD fans. .. 

L' • FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
hy A ■■ ■ Formerly the drug addicted, disease-ridden and 
'■ • starvation center of the world, China was re- 

cently reported as having the highest health and 
breadbasket stand»ds on the globe. All in less 
’ than 28 years! In less than that, we have alt wit- 
r... ' nessed a horrific deterioration in nearly every- 

thing throughout the sorcalied "Free World" and. 


particularly, in the USA. While everyone is being ' 
sold on the virtues of greasy fast-food services, 
such as MacDonald’s and its thousands of simitar 
rivals, the Chinese feast on balanced meals hea- 
ped on groaning tables (according to numerous 
reports and various TV spieciais). The smallest 
towns have well-serviced public cafeterias fea- 
turing huge varieties of healthful vegetables, 
cuts of meat. etc. In the USA. we’ve watched 
the gradual extinction of such services. Even 
most of our medium-range restaurants are 
known to dispense fast-food swill, cooked in a , 
way so you don't know it: pre-cooked, frozen, 
denutrified junk, heated to order, flavor shrewd- 
ly disguised by cheap spices and additives. 

Many might recall the TV satellite specials 
lowing Nixon's visit to China, Probably the 
most impressive view was the one showing him 
and all the Chinese billies sitting down for din- 
ner. The food served there made most U.S. con- 
vention banquet menus look worse than Bow- 
ery soup kitchen fare! Anyone for a Big Mac? 
After all, you deserve the very beast. . . - 

SHORTTAKES 

Latest depressing ecology info proves that bil- 
lions of Aerosol spr^-WPe cans have become 
the biggest danger since the Big Mac That Threa- 
tened to Gobble Up Manhattan. Irreparable 
holes may have been punchwl out of our atmos- 
phere; the spray can be deadly if used in |X)or 
ventilation (or: instant kill if breathed in a plas- 
tic bag): and people who've used them as deodo- 
rants. hair-sprays etc. have reported hair loss 
and complain "feeling strange" or sudden sei- 
zures of illness. If they felt weird or seemed 
trange beforehand, of course, that’s another 
fwoblem. 

A few who’ve vwitten to os feel that our 
position concerning stringest birth controls 
is almost “racist." Since any half-assed in- 
formed person knows better, we couid almost 
ignore the point, except to emphasize that 
die public, particularly ghetto dwellers, have 
been ruthlessly propagandized to accept 
falsehoods disguised as "liberalism." Fact is, 
there are strong-minded liberals around, but 
their voices are rarely heard in the right 
places. The other fact is; the first pre- 
requisite for parenhood is low and compe- 
tence, not selfish ego and ignorance. No one. 
rich or poor, has any inalienable right to pass 


on damaged existences and mental disorder 
on to children, no matter what the original 
causa. The parents lives may already be ruined, 
but kids may still have a good chance. Estab- 
lishment provocateurs, though, and insidious 
politicians fear the truth and wiilfully perpe- 
tuate social stress and racism by playing sem- 

One sure way to guarantee early elimina- 
tion of ignorance and poverty is thru a mass- 
ive educational program (with far-reaching 
global effect) which would indicate, at first, 
that promiscuous procreation is what the cal- 
lous "system" desires to pierpetuate latter- 
day colonialism and insure its inhuman prac- 
tices by the resulting social strife and inse- 
curity. It would also pay off great dividends 
for the human race if we |3aid serious atten- 
tion to the science and application of socio- 
logy (and its branches), thus reducing con- 
genital retardation, seeing the advance- 
ment of all suffering from arrested develop- 
ment due to social environment, and create 
an alt-out effort in pursuit of excellence. 

Sprrv that we surprised everyone by upping 
CoF to 85^. Paper and printing costs have 
risen more than 40% in less than three years, 
and the last rise happened a few weeks before 
going to press with the last issue. Worst of all, 
two more increases wiii be coming in the next 
several months. They may be small enough for 
os to absorb, although other mags in our field 
are now preparing for $1.00 and S1.2B mini- 
mums. No one can fault them; but where all 
this will lead, God only knows, On the other 
hand, your next trip to the market will pro- 
vide an excellent bird's eye view of what's- 
going-on. Would you have believed 15 months 
ago that a 5 lb. bag of sugar would cost $2.30 
instead of 75i ? Mags are still proportionately 
cheaper than most other things — but mags 
aren't food nor like other necessities. Many 
junk quality mags will disappear, but not a 
few better ones will suffer badly, and even a 
few of excellence may perish. You must bear 
this seriously in mind during this incredible 
period; until things get straightened out, sup- 
port your favorite publications as never be- 
fore ! And. . . spread the word to all your 
friends. 

— Calvin T. Beck — 
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Back Issue Dept. 



-SPECIAl COllECTOR'S EDI. 
■ iJN-THE MUMMY mKOUOH 
THE AGES; THE BORIS KARLOH 
STORY; piUur..tlori«s on TIME 
MACHINE. WOMAN EATSR, JACK 
THE RIPPER, SEVENTH SEAL, FIT 
AND THE PENDULUM. FRANKEN. 
STEIN 1970. TINOIER, GIANT BE. 
HEMOTH. MYSTERIANS, AlllOA. 
TOR PEOPLE, DARBY O'OILL AND 
THE LiniE PEOPLE, HOUND OF 
THE BASKERVIllES and HAVE 
ROCKET WILL TRAVEL; PorHo- 


— - .^makei— .... 

>957 HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE 
DAME, Ih* 1963 PHANTOM OF 
THE OPERA and th» 1962 CAB* 
■NET OF CAIIGARI; Acnericon-ln- 
(•motional hlt>; EARLY YEARS 
OF FRANKENSTEIN, a streon his- 
tory* plu> analysis; Larry Ivis on 
supsK-haroos - THE DAY MEN 
FLEW; Charles Collins on Lilith. 


#3 -Th« first FORGOTTEN 
FRANKENSTEIN; conclusion of 
BORIS KARLOFF STORY; begin- 
ning of LON CHANEY JR. STORY; 
Lorry Ivit on more super-heroes; 
picture-stories on WHAT EVER 
HAPPENED TO BABY JANET, DAY 
OF THE TRIFFIDS, THE RAVEN, 
CAPTAIN SINBAO and NIGHT 
CREATURES; Mary Shelley ond 
the BIRTH OF FRANKENSTEIN; 
Charles Collins on Shirley Jock- 
ton end Roy Bradbury, Lorry Byrd 
as FRANKENSTEIN; TWILIGHT 

^?k'2rV 


#4 

SPECIAL VAMPIRE ISSUE- 
picture-stories on NOSFERATU.- 
KISS of the vampire, BLACK 
SUNDAY and BLOOD OF THE 
VAMPIRE; , 


n Stok 


and Filmic vampires,- 
-'s outogroph; foreign 
.-„.Ki.e. in CONTINENTAL CREA- 
TUBES; part 2 of LON CHANEY 
JR. STORY; OUR FEATHERED 
FIENDS — birds in horror fllms- 
LEGENO OF THE MUMMY; pic- 
ture stories on FREAKS and THE 
HAUNTING -- 


-...-.VI. „f DR. NO; FRANKEN- 
STEIN RADIOCUIDE; first 
FRANKENSTEIN MOVIEGUIDE. 



recalls his persenol ertcounters 
with Lorre In THE PEnR LORRE 
STORY-with checklist of oil Lorre 
films; pKtvre-story review of 

EVIL OF FRANKENmiN: leodirtg 

Burroughs eepert Dick lupoFF de- 
scribes MONSTERS OF EDGAR 
RICE BURROUOH$~wlth illustra- 
Hons by Frank Froxetto, Reed 
Crandall, Larry Ivle and Al WM- 
liomson; OUTER LIMITS: Intw- 
view with Arthur Lubin, director 

PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA; first CoF OLDIES BUT 
GOODIES: fantastic films of 
JEAN COCTEAU; OUT OF' THIS 
WORLD WITH BORIS KARLOFF; 
ADDAMS FAMILY; rare photo 
autographed by Karloff In 191J- 


^ -vThe second FORGOTTEN 
ItAHKENSIlIN; FANTASY FEST- 
repert on 3nd Trieste Science Fic- 
Hon Film Festivol; HORROR ON 
THE Al^nostalgic memories ond 
rate photos of me Shadow, inner 
Sancftrm end ether greet rodio 
fardasiw; port 3 of LON CHANEY 
IR. STORY; questions end on- 
swm with Hitchcock at A HITCH. 
COCKTAIL PARTY; amateur 
FRANKENSTEIN film,- Charles 
Collins on Robert E. Howard; 
MUNSTERS: four year's worth of 
CWIIS LEE films; MASQUE OF 
RED DEATH; UNDERDOG part ^ 
of niANKENSTEIN TV MOVIE- 
GUIDE listing ol' ‘ 


#7-Mlke Porry pay. a visit ,e 
the set of DIE, MONSTER. DIEI; 

" Dan- 


seph E. 


iel ^ 

S35,MO Monster; Robert C. 
telfs all obout the MONSTERS AT 
THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART- 
reviewi of TOMB OF LIGElAi con- 
clusion of LON CHANEY .JR. 
story; checklist of Chaney Jr.'s 
films; different versions of SHE; 
Porry'i EUROPEAN HORROR 
SCREEN; TV Mevieguide "B" 
listings; LEE A LUGOSI; THE 
AVENGERS; THE RICHARD BUR. 
TON MONSTER, 


MANCHU and Christopher lee; 
David McCallum-The Man from 
M.O.N.S.T.E.R.; Williom K. Everson 
recoils The Last Itays of Belo 


filming RASPUTIN On the Sett 
at Hammer; Lin Carter sums up 
196S: The Year in Herrer-Fontasy 
Books; TV Mevie-guide "C " list- 
ings. Fu Manchu for Mayer poster; 
BATMAN- from >943 serial to 
1966 TV; SON OF FRANKENSTEIN 


n TV. 
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No.13~Sp«cial All-Star Issue: 
"2001; A Space Odyssey" an- 
alysls/review; loterviewwith 
RAY BRADBURY; "Planet of 
The APES Returns"(exclustve 
secret facts.etc. revealed for the 
first time); BASIL RATHBONE 
Interviewed For Last Time; Jon 
sthan PRI D profile; coverage & 
Oats on ROSEMARY'S BABY, 
BARBARELLA.etc,; "CAR- 
^AK": comix grafix in the in- 
imatable CoF manner; "TV Or 
Not TV^'lthat is a question?); 
RAQUEL WELCH, 





BackIssueDept. 
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No. 20 

Part 2 & conclusion of Worfd 
of HARRYHAUSEN,- Includ- 
ing: Jason & the Argonauts. 
Mysterious Island, First Men 
In the Moon, One Million BC, 
Valley of the Gwangl, etc. 
Plus: article-features on Vault 
of Horror — Theatre Of Blood 
— Screaming Starts — Grave of 
the Vampire — Soylent Green 
— TV Movlegulde, with the 
complete "N" listings. Inaugu- 
rating Frankenstein At Large 
Also: Film NEWS, a Pin-Up 
Poster Centerfold, and other 

?reat nuggets. Letters galore. 

anmag reviews, scores of tv 
and film reviews; and: Ratings 
on the Films of 1972. 


No. 24 

CoF's Special Memorial 
Tribute to the King of the 
Horrors: BORIS KARLOFF. 
Including Karloff’s final 
major Interview, conducted 
by CoF's editors. 

THE EXORCIST II & Linda 
BLAIR. — Conclusion of the 
ROGER CORMAN Interview 
Section on HAMMER'S Roy 
Ashton, the makeup master 
and THE EVIL OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN. — 1932’s contro- 
FREAKS compared to 

'S25,00v 
inkenstein 

luguratlng a 
“-■ies. Plus 
depts. 


No. 17 

ROBERT BLOCH Interview 

S t. 2, conclusion)— RONDO 
ATTON: career article of 
an overlooked Horror Star. 
— The M SFantasy film list- 
ings (part 1).— FILMUSIC 
IN THE FANTASY FILM. 

— Review of an unusual 
“kitsch" but fine B shocker, 
THE MONSTER MAKER. 

— FRANKENSTEIN Capsule 
Reviews of more than 18 
current films. — Plus: 

THX-1138 - CRY OF 
THE BANSHEE - THE 
CRIMSON CULT — Senta 
Berger — SFantasy Film 
News in depth.— Comix, 
Graphics. In short, another 
smashing issue. 


No. 21 

GOLDEN VOYAGE OF 
SINBAO: Ray Harryhausen's 
first magic-trip film In over 
4 years, featuring 11 pages 
wlth.2S special DynaramIc 

ghotos.— NBC's PRANKEN. 

TEIN: The True Storyffull 
Story, pics, analyses, etc.). — 
VAMPI RA and the "new" 
Oracula. — Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers: re the film 
& Interview with director Don 
Siegel. — JONATHAN, '73's 
great Vampire film.— The Mo- 
vieguide; over 55 reviews of 
titles starting with the letter 
O. — Plus, dozens of movie, 

TV, book, mag, comicbook 
reviews. Gallery, not forget- 
ting good ol' etcetera, etc. 


No. 18 

— EXCLUSIVE CARRADINE 
Interview. — One of Boris 
KARLOFF’S last films: CAUL- 
DRON Of BLOOD. — Detailed 
synopsis and analysis of a great 
Horror Chiller: NIGHT OF The 
LIVING DEAD. — An essay 
review of the works of H. P. 
LOVECRAFT, with scenes of 
films adapted from his stories: 
The Shuttered Room: The 
Haunted Palace; TheDunwich 
Horror.— Jodorowsky’s sur- 
real horror-fantasy, EL TOPO. 

A look at TALES FROM 

THE CRYPT and what made 
it lock instead of tick. 

— and more than 28 other 
SFanlaFilm reviews. PLUS: 
Artwork by Neal Adams, 
Steranko, Roy Krenkel, Ken 


ding from MIGHTY JOE 

YOUNG 20 MILLION 

MILES TO EARTH, to THE 
BEAST From 20,000 FATH- 
OMS, 7th VOYAGE OF SIN- 
BAD, etc.etc.— Analyses and 
review of Kubrick's A CLOCK- 
WORK ORANGE.-AII about 
SILENT RUNNING: an inter- 
view with director Douglas 
Trumbull. — A HAMMERFUL 
YEAR: ORACULA A. D. 

'72; COUNTESS ORACULA: 
VAMPIRE CIRCUS; TWINS 
OF EVIL; BLOOD From the 
MUMMY’S TOMB;HANDS 
Of The RIPPER; Dr. JEKYLL 
& SISTER HYDE.— The "M” 
list (pt.2).— CoF Film reviews. 


No. 22 

ALL ABOUT THE EXORCIST 
and now it grew: 1 — director 
Bill Friadkin TALKS about 
filmmaking, and reveals behind- 
the-scenes facts; 2— Friedkin in 
a confidential coffee break chat 
with CoF. 3— FIVE different & 
outspoken analyses. 4— A 
chronicle of ill fate and The 
Curse that has hounded the 
film to date. — INTERVIEWS 
with ViiKent Price; Peter Cu- 
shing (where he tells about all 
his experiences in a lengthy 
discussion); Miklos Rosza, the 
composer for 1939's Thief of 
Bagdad, Ben Hur and the cur- 
rent Golden Voyage of Sinbad. 
Plus: Legend of Hell House; 
Zardoz: Mutations and a nude 
look at Ingrid PITT. ' 
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This space is reserved 
for CoF No. 25 
(due out around Jan. 
30), which will include: 
Interviews with: 
Leonard NIMOY 
and GEORGE PAL, 
creator of The Time 
MACHINE . DESTINA- 

MOON and other 
SFantasy film classics. 



1M7 ANHUAL-Th« bnl fnt* 

mr.pravtou* iMUM alsng with dl- 
nr«> photo* oMt fooluroi; Kon 
■mI*'* loodhy Woof^hy 
fCorloffl pktv^iton** on BiOOD- 
OF mt VAMFIU, NOSFUATU, 
TOBlOa IN THI dlYFT. DWT 
0*0111 AND TMi Linil FIOTli 
and MAKAT/SADCi Tho Csriy 
Yopn of FiookMiolihi; covorego 
of rtw Socond Cenkon (a conv^ 
tl«i for (OHlk book fam)i TV 


JOURNAL 



JOURNAL OF FRANK. 

&4STE1N— EatroiBoly IhoHod 
tipply vvoiMlo of IhU rofo 
eno-inof, ptAiithod In 1999. Hii- 
Mry of Ewtopoen horror film* 
from 1993 to pr*«*nt. Berl* Kar- 
loff Oi toon by difforoni writorij 
plcfvro-iterloi on TTM VOTAOi 
OF SmiAD ond HOUSI ON THI 
HAUNnO HILLj onimotod fen- 
fMy eimtf FKANKINmiN AT 
UUraf; rovlow of U FoMailleoo 
eo dnomos blegrnhy of horror 
hot) JOHN ZAOtairr; parody 
horror •CTOonploy—ICTVIM OF 
TM 11101 OF THI SON OF 
FDANKINSTilNi dotollod report 
on horror film* of '91. No beck 

ItHio* of dll* efio will b* around 
toon— to Artt com*. flr*t torvod. 


It's not without valid 
reason that CASTLE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN 
is the world's most 
praised SFantasy film 
magazine, eliciting raves 
from respected film 
historians, American 
Film Institute's "AFI 
Report," — and most 
recent, in a major 
article on FIIMonster 
mags in "The Village 
Voice." 

Owning a file of CoF is 
like being in on 
SFantasy Film History. 
You can do this by 
using the coupon on 
the right. 


" INSTRUCTIONS ON ORDERING BACK ISSUES: ' 

Copies are maUed in flat, strong sealed wrappi^ng. Plei 
handling, envelope and postage. — 
of S1S.OO or more.This applies t( 

CASTLE Of FRANKENSTEIN Back Issue Service— All regular back issues are 
$1.00 each (plus SOifor postage & handling). Circle those that you want: 

_7_8-9 - 10-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20- 


e make sure to add 30d per cop' 
-SPECIAL DISCOUNT: you may deduct 15% on ord 
o Canada and all U.S. Possessions. Overseas: add 3Sd a 


Numbers: 


21 - 22 - 23 - 1967 ANNUAL. 


BELOW: all copies listed are in very snort supply. A few will soc 
prices are based upon rarity and supply on hand. As is usually tl 
prices are being charged for them by specialty dealers who, In nearly ei 
guarantee condition — while 


mot 


n fresh oft-the-press shape. Even the copies lislec 
,r nominal back issue rates now sell for several times higher when appearing 
on dealers listings. And unless overlooked copies in some dark, forgotten warehouse 
corner should be found. It's about the end Of JOURNAL OF FRANKENSTEIN, 

numbers 3 and 6 not very far behind. Also, because we think 

numbers at our low SI. 00 price (above) showed up much low 
a recent inventory — not yet on the endangered specli 
for the time being by not mentioning which to avoid 

CoF No. 1: 


goofed somewhere, a few 
ver In quantity after making 
lut close. But we'll let it pass 
meditated stampede. 


-CoF No. 2: $3 -CoF No. 3: $7.— CoF No. 5: $2-CoF No. 6: 

The JOURNAL of FRANKENSTEIN: $10. 

Mail all cash, checks or money orders to: Gothic Castle Publishing Co. 

509 Fifth Ave. 

New York. N.Y. 10017 




starring in 7 
SMORGASI 


you plan to make a film, one thing's sure: 

I'll be producing, directing and 
THE RETURN OF COUNT 
^SBORST (original working title 
. The Invasion of the Gravedigging Robots 
From the Planet Zzergzz, but we dropped it 

it). Can't say too much about the plot, thou^; 
you know how the competition is. But I can 

the screen will turn your eyeballs into perm- 
anent 3-0 lens! The outside world will never 
look the same again, but think of the fun it 




hungry for si 

blood 
Egyp- 
tian locale, then give fangs for the mummer- 
ies. If you think this is a turkey, then a hap- 
py Fangsgiving Day to you, too! 

Have to cut thii 
is much longer this 
all planning for a h 

it making presents 
:o work for Cous- 
horrifying encoun- 
him bananas for 
iot infected by a weird water crea- 
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